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WHITE CLOVER. 





BY (LARA THUWAITES, 





A field of white clover, 
Of bouny white clover! 
A couch for a dreamer to lie, 
W here the bees ever coming 
Will soothe us with bumming, 
And chant us a lullaby, 


So bear on thy bosom 
The clover’s white blossom, — 
A charm agaiast sorrow and pain, 
The shamrock of gladness, 
lhe trefoil for sadness, 
A posy for summer's bright reign. 
ne 
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HY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.”’ 





‘‘MADAM’S WARD,” "THE HOUSE IN 
THR OLOSEK,”’ “WHITE BERRIBS 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONB 
LOV,’’ BTO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XV, 

}ATURALLY ENID was not consult- 
\ ed in the matter, Sbe never expres- 

sed any Opinion at all concerning the 
new Kector. She had always been a regular 
chureh-goer, and, wet or fine, never tailed 
to be present at the class over which she 
presided every Sunday afternoon. She was 
not a whit more regular in her attendance 
at cuurch and school than she had been be- 
fore, whereas giddy girls like the doctor’s 
daughter and the lawyer's bevy of fair 
damsels, and even the members of a neigh- 
boring Squire’s large family of girls, had 
all taken to attending Mr. Evandale's 
services and schools with unexampled 
regularity. 

Fiossy who seldom went'to church herself 
but always inquired diligently after the 
worshippers and exacted an account of 
their names and number from her young 
kinswoman, used to utter sarcastic little 
yibes avent these young women’s clearly- 
manifested preference for Mr. Evandale, 
and was heard to. say rather sharply that, 
it Enid followed their example, it would be 
worth while to have the horses out ona 
Sunday and drive over to the cathedral of 
Whitminster, six miles away. But Enid 
uever gave apy sign of liking the new 
iiector any better than she had liked Mr, 
l.unmnbold; and, as totake the General away 
from the church in which he had knelt al- 
most every Sunday since he had came 
home from active service in India after his 
old father’s death would have been to up- 
root one of the most deeply rooted instincts 
of his life, Florence was wise enough to let 
tue matter pass and to content herself with 
wishing that the patron of the living had 
given itto an older man—or at least toa 
iuarried man, 

There was always danger when a bache- 
lor of eight-and-twenty, good-looking—in- 
deed very handsome—and with a comfort 
able income, came into close contact with 
young and romantic girls, And Florence 
did not intend Enid to marry Mr, Evan- 
dale—she had other views for her. 

It was strange to see how this white, 
silent, languid woman, whose only occu- 
pations in life seemed to be eating, sleep- 
ing, driving, and dressing, was able to 
inould the vatures and ambitions of others 
to her liking. Behind the mask of Flossy’s 
pensive beauty lay a brain as subtle, a will 
as inflexible, a heart as cold as ever daring 
criminal possessed. Nothing daunted or 
repelled her, and in other circumstances and 

ther times her genius might have made 
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and the company of an old country gentle- 
man and his neice; and she could but do 
her best to gain her enda, even though the 
path of them lay across bleeding hearts and 
lives laid waste by her cruelty. 

Mr. Evandaie had felt the same distaste 
for her society that she had expressed for 
his visits, and troubled himself not a little 
about the want of charity that he had dis- 
covered in himself. To bis clear and pene- 
trating eyes there was a vein of falseness 
apparent in Mrs. Vane’s most honeyed 
speeches; her narrow eyes were too subtle 
for her taste; there were lines about her 
mouth which he had not seen on faces of 
women whom he did not love. 

For the life of him he could not repress 
a certain honest gravity and even sternness 
of manner in addressing her; something in 
her revolted him—he did not knew how or 
why. He almoat pitied the General—the 
hearty, good old man who seemed so fond 
of his fair wife. And-.he wassorry for Enid 
too, not only on account of her sad story, 
but because she lived wtth this woman 
whom he distrusted, because she was ruled 
by her fancies and educated according to 
her desires, And he was even sorry—still 
without knowing why—for little Dick, 
whose quaint childish face always expand- 
ed into a broad smile at the sight of him, 
and whom he had often met tn the village, 
clinging fondly to Enid’s hand. 

When he dined at the Hall, he had 
scarcely seen Enid, for, on some plea of i!1- 
ness or fatigue, Mrs. Vane had kept her 
away trom dinner, and her presence in the 
drawing-room for the last half-hour of 
Evandale’s stay had been a very silent 
one. But he bad often saw her in church. 
The Vane’s pew was just in front of the 
pulpit, and the Rector could not preach 
without noticing the steady attention given 
to him by the girl in the Squire’s pew, 
could not fail to be struck by the sweetness 
of the fair uplifted face, the beauty of the 
pathetic eyes, in which always lurked the 
shadow of some past or future pain. The 
Rector fell intothe habit of preaching to 
that fair young face. But, strange enough, 
he did not preach as men usually preach 
to the young and innocent—his words were 
often of consolation for bitter grief, tender 
counsel forthe afflicted, even of future hope 
and amendment for the guilty. Nothing 
less peculiarly appropriate to a young girl 
of seventeen than some of his sermons 
could be imagined—and yet they were all 
addressed to Enia Vane, It was as if he 
were trying to strengthen her for some 
dreaded contlict, some warfare of life and 
death, which his foreseeing eye discerned 
for her in days to come, 

Enid was allowed to do little district- 
visiting in the parish, and Mr, Kvandale 
bad often heard reports of her gentleness 
and goodness; but he nad never personal- 
ly encountered her on any of ber errands 
of mercy. An exception to this rule took 
place on a certain afternoon in Noveinber a 
few weeks after Hubert Lepel’s visit to 

Beech wood. 

Mr. Evandaie had on that day received 
information that one of his parishioners— 
a Mra. Meldreth—was seriously {!! and 
would like to see him, The informant ad- 
ded that she brought the Rector word of 
this because Mrs. Meldreth’s daughter 
Sabina was now at home, and seemed an x- 
fous to keep the clergyman away, The 
Rector’s fighting instincts were at once 
aroused by this commetnication. He knew 
Sabina Meldreth by name only, and bad 
not derived a very pleasant impreasion of 
her from al! that be had heard. 

She had once been under-housernaid at 
the Hall, but had been dismissed for mis 
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that time she had been seen at Beechfield 
only at intervals; she came occasionally to 
see her mother, and stated that she was 
“engaged in the millinery-business at 
Whitminater, and doing well,’”’ Certainly 
her airs and graces, her plumesand jewelry 
seemed to betoken that her finances were 
in a flourishing condition, Butshe never 
came to church, and was reported to talk 
inan irreverent manner, which made the 
Rector long to get hold of her for five min- 
utes, 

With this strong conviction, Maurice 
Evandale could not bear to hear without 
protest of the insolent and almost profane 
sallies of wit by which, to his mind, Sabina 
Meldreth dishonored her Creator. He had 
long resolved tospeak to her on the subject 
when next she visited Beechfield. Perhaps 
her mother’s illness would heve softened 
her and would make the Rector’s task lens 
difficult—tor it was net his nature to love 
the administration of rebuke, although he 
held it to be one of his essential duties, 
when oocasion required, 

Mrs. Meldreth was a respectable elderly 
woinan who kept a amal! shop for cheap 
groceries and haberdashery in the village. 
Sbe did not do much business, but she 
lived in spparent comfort—probably the 
neighbors said, because she was helped by 
her daughter’s earnings. And then Mra, 
Vane was unusually kind to her. Flomy 
did not interest herself much in the welfare 
of her poorer neighbors, but to Mra, Mel- 
dreth she certainly showed peculiar favor. 
Many a gift of food and wine went from the 
Hall across Mrs, Meldreth’s threshold; 
and it was noticed that Mrs. Meldreth was 
occasionally admitted to Mra. Vane’s own 
room for s private conference with the lady 
of Keechfield Hall herself, 

But tho#we who commented wonderingly 
on that fact were reminded that Mrs, Mel- 
dreth added to ber occupations that of sick- 
nurse, and that she had been in attendance 
on Mrs, Vane atthe time of the young 
Squire’s birth, It was natural that Mra, 
Vane should beon more intimate terms 
with ber than with any other of the village 
women. 

Mrs. Meidreth was not an interesting 
person in the eyes of the world at large. 
She was a sad, silent, dull-faced individua! 
with biank-looking eyes and a dreary 
mouth, There were anxious lines on her 
forehead and hollows in her pale cheeks 
such as her easy circumetrncesn did not ac- 
count for. That she “enjoyed very poor 
health,’”’ according to the dictum of her 
neighbors, war considered by them to be a 
suflicient reason for Mrs. Meidreth’s evident 
lack of peace of mind. 

Mr. Evandale set off for his visit to the 
sick woman early in the afternoon, He 
was hindered on hit way to her house by 
meeting with various Of his friends of the 
humbler sort whom he did not like to pass 
without a word, and it was after three 
o’clock before he reached Mra, Meidreth's 
cottage. He entered the shop, which look- 
ed duller and more uninviting than ever, 
and found that it was tenanted only by a 
girl of thirteen—a@ girl whom he knew w 
be the atupidest in the whole of the village 
school, 

“Well, Polly Moas,” he said yood- 
naturedly, ‘are you taking care of the 
shop?” 

Polly Moss, a girl whose mouth looked 
as if it would never close, beamed at him 
with radiant sacisfaction and replied— 

“Yes, sir—I’m minding the shop, sir. 
Did you want any groceries Ww-day, please, 
sir?’’ 


‘No, thank you,” said the hector, sini! 
ing. “I have come to see Mra. Meidreti 
who, 1] bear, is 
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sold anything the ‘ole blessed afternoon."’ 

“Polly,” sald Mr, Evandale, “how often 
am I to tell you to may tho ‘whole’ after 
noon, not the ‘’ole’?’’ 

The unlucky man had even made war 
on the natives’ practice of leaving out their 
aed hh | 

* *Whole,’ with an ‘h,’ remember! Well, 
I will buy something—what shall it be?—.» 
pound of tea perhaps, Ab, yea! Two shil- 
lings « pound, isn’t it? Pack it up and 
send it tothe Kectory to-night, Polly; and 
here are thetwo shillings to put into the 
till, Now will you ask if 1 can see Mra. 
Meldreth?” 

Polly's shining face suddenly fell. 

“I daren’t leave the shop, air,’’ she said. 
“T left it this morning just for a minute or 
two, and Mins Meldreth said she’d skin me 
alive if ever I did so again. Would you 
mind, sir’’—insinuatingly—“just a-going 
up thé stairs and knooking at the door atop 
o’ them? They'll be glad to see you, I’m 
sure, sir; and I daren’t leave the shop for # 
sing!e minute,” 

“All right,”’ said the Keotor, 

He was used to entering sick-rooma, and 
did not find Polly Moss's request very 
much out of the way, 

“1"ll go up.” 

He passed through the shop and ascend 
6d the stairs, with every step of which he 
was farmnilas, as he had alroady visited Mra. 
Meldreth during one ortwo previous at- 
tacks of Illness, and was heard to knock at 
the sick woman's bed-room door. 

“Oh, my,” exclaimed Polly, as soon as 
he was out of reach, “and if I didn’t go for 
to forget to tell him as’ow Miss Iinid was 
up there! Oh, my! Hut I don’t suppone 
he’ll mind! He’s only the parson, after 
all.” 

CHAPTER XVI, 

When Mr, Kvandale knocked at Mrs, 
Meldreth’s door, hé was aware ofa alight 
bustle within, followed by the sound of 
voices in low-toned conference; then came 
a rather sharply-toned “Come in!"’ As how- 
ever the lector still hesltated, the door wus 
ung open by a young woman, whose very 
gestures seemed to show that she acted 
under protest and would not have admit 
mitted him atall if she head bad her own 
way. She wasa falrcomplexioned woman 
of perhaps thirty yours of age, tall, well 
made, robust, and generally considered 
bandsome;, she had prominent light-biue 
eyes, and features which, without being 
badly cut, were Indefinably common and 
even coarse-looking. In her cheeksa patel 
of exceptionally vivid red had so artifica! 
an appearance that the Kector could not 
believe it tobe genuine; but later he gain- 
ed an impresa@ion that It proceeded from 
excitement, and not from any adventitious 
source, 

The eyes ofthis woman were aparkling 
with angar; there was defiance in her every 
movement, even in the way in which her 
fingers were clenched at hor sides or 
eiutched the iron ral! of the bed on which 
her mother lay. The Hector wondered at 
her evident disturbance; it must proceed 
from something that had occurred before 
his entrance, he concluded, and he looked 
towards the bed as ifto discover whether 
the cause of Sabina Meldreth’s anger could 
be found there, 

But no—surely not there! The tector 
thought thathe had seldom seen a tatrer 
picture than the one that met bis eyos, 
(;00d DeBs, youth supporting 
ge, beauty Unabashed by feebleness a: 
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man’s bowed shoulders; it was evident that 
in this position the invalid could breath 
better aud was more atease, The sweet 
fair face, with its slight indefinable shadow 
deepened atthia moment intoa look of 
pertect pity, was bent over the wrinkied, 
withered countenance of the sick woman. 
Never, the Kector thought, bad he seen a 
lovelier picture of youth ministering to the 
wants of age. 

But asense of incongruity also struck 
bim, and he turned rather quickly to Miss 
Meldreth, whose defiant eyes had been fix- 
ed upon him from the fret moment of hia 
entrance into the room. 

“You are Mra, Meldreth’s daughter?’ he 
said, ina quick but not unkindly under- 
tone. “Why do you let that young lady 
there waitupon your mother? Can you 
not nurse her yourself, my good girl?”’ 

Habine Meldretb curtseyed, but in evi- 
dent mockery, for the color in her cheeks 
grew higher and her tone wasanything but 
respectful when she spoke. 

“Of course | can nurse my motber, sir, 
and of course a young lady like Miss Vane 
didn't ought to put her finger to anything 
menial,” she said, with a sharpness which 
took the Rector a little by surprise, “I'm 
quite well aware of the difference vetween 
aus, And”—anger now evidently gaining 
the upper hand—"‘if you'd tell Miss Vane 
tw go, sir, I'd be obliged to you, for she is 
only exciting my mother, and doing ber 
no good,’’ 

“Your mother shows no aymptoma of ex- 
citement,” said the Kector quietly; “and I 
niust say, Miss Meldreth, (hat your words 
do not evince the gratitude that I should 
have expected you ww feelfor the yoang 
lady's kindness,"’ 

“Kindness! Oh, kindness is all very 
woll!’”’ said Miss Meidreth, withan angry 
toms of her fair head, “ButI don't know 
what kindness there iain disturbing my 
per mother—reading hymns and jsalms 
and all that sort of thing!’’ 

Mr. Fvandale had hitherto wondered 
whether or no Miss Vane heard a word of 
Nabine Meldreth's acid utterances, but he 
bad henceforward no room for doubt. The 
girl raised her nead a little and spoke in a 
low but penetrating tone, 

“Mina Meldretn,’’ she said, “excuse me, 
but you yourself are disturbing your 
mother far more than! have done, See— 
she is beginning to be restiess again; she 
cannot bear loud talking or altercation,” 

The Keotor was astonished by the firm. 
ness of her tone, Nhe wasso graceful, so 
sligut, so fragile-looking, that he had not 
credited her with any great strength of 
character, in spite of his admiration for ber 
beauty. 

But what she said was perfectly true,and 
he hastened to lend her his support 

‘Quite so,” he said approvingly. “Mrs, 
Meldreth should be kept quiet, 1 can see’’ 
—for the old woman had begunto moan 
and move her head reatiessly from side to 
side when she heard her daughter's rasp- 
ing voloe, “Perhaps you would step into 
another room with me, Miss Meidreth,and 
tell me how thisattack came on—if, at 
least, Miss Vane does not mind being left 
with Mra, Meldreth for a few minutes, or if 
she is not tired,’’ 

Enid answered with a faint sweet amile. 

“Tam nottired,” shesaid. “And poor 
nurse wanutato speak tome when she is 
able, Shegent totell meso, I oan Slay 
with her quite well.’’ 

But the proposition seemed to excite Sa- 
bina Meldreth almost to fury, 

“If you think,” she said, ‘that 1 am go- 
ing to leave my mother alone with any- 
body—gentieman or lady—you are mis 
taken. If you want her to be ulet, leave 
her alone yourselves—she’'ll stay quiet 
enough If she's left to me,”’ 

“Sabina,” said Enid, with a gentle dig- 
nity of tone which commanded the Rector’s 
adiniration and respect, “you know that 
your mother wanted me to come,” 

‘4 know that she’s off ber head!’’ said 
Sabina angrily, “She doean’t know what 
she says or wants. It’s nonsense, all of it; 
And, meaning no disrespect to you, Miss 
Vane”’—in alower but sulkier tone— “if 
you would but go away and leave her to 
me, she’d beall the better for it in the 
end,”’ 

“Hush!” aaid Enid, raising her hand— 
the serenity of her face was quite undis 
turbed by Sabina’'s 6xpostulation. “She is 
coming to hereelf ain—sh 
apeah.”* aK © is going to 

There was sa moment's silence in the 
room. The sick woman was lying still; 
her eyes wandered and her lips moved, 
but as yet no articulate sound issued from 
them. apparently 
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head, | tell you! She ain’t got anything to 
may.” 

The Reotor looked at her steadily. For 
the first time it coourred to him that the 
young woman had some unworthy motive 
in her desire to silence her mother and to 
get the listeners out of the room. 

Dislike ot interference, jealousy, and bad 
temper would not entirely account, he 
thought, for her intense and angry agita- 
tion. Had Mra, Meldreth and her daugh- 
ter some secret which the mother would 
gladly confess and the girl was fain to 
bide? 

A feeble voice sounded from the bed. 

‘fait Miss Enid?’ said Mra. Meldreth. 
‘(Has she come?’ 

“No,” sald Sabina boldly and loudly, 
“You go tosieep, mother, and don’t you 
bother about Miss Enid.” 

‘(Miss Meldreth, how dare you try to de- 
ceive a dying woman?’’ said the Kector, so 
sternly that even Sabine qualled a little be- 
fore the deep low tones of bis voice. ‘Yea, 
Mra, Meldreth, Miss Enid Vane is here, 
and you can say all that you wish to say to 
her.” 

“I am here, nurse,”’ said Enid gently— 
she had always been in the habit of addres. 
sing Mrs, Meldreth by thattitie. ‘Do you 
want me?”’ 

“Ob, my dearie,’”’ said the old woman 
dreamily, ‘and have you come to me after 
all? Sabina there, she tried to keep you 
away; but Il had my wili at last. Polly 
told you that I wanted you, didn’tahe, Mins 
Enid dear?’’ 

‘Yes, nurse, she told me,” 

“]'ll pay Polly Moss out for that!’ Sa 
bina was heard to mutter between her 
closed teeth. But Enid took no notice of the 
words, 

“I'd something to say to you, my 
dearie,’’ said Mra, Meldreth, whose voice, 
though feeble, was now perfectly distinct; 
‘tand ‘dearie’ I must call you, although I 
haven’t the right to do it now, I held you 
in my arms, my dear, five minutes after 
you came into this here wicked world, and 
l've allus looked on you as une o’ my own 
babies, so to speak.” 

The delicate color had flushed Enid’s 
cheeks a little, but she answered simply, 
“Yes, dear nurse;” and, leaning down, she 
kissed the old woman’s forehead. 

The caress moved the lisctor strangely. 
His heart gave anodd bound, the biood 
began to course more rapiily through his 
veina, He wasa clergyman, and he was 
in the presence of adying woman; but he 
was a man for all that, and atthe moment 
when Enid’s pure lips were pressed to her 
old nurse’s brow his whole being was stir- 
red by a new emotion, which as yet he did 
not suspect was known amongst men by the 
name of love, 

Sabina Meldreth had withdrawn trom 
her station at the foot of the bed; and had 
moved softly to the side, and now stood by 
her mother’s pillow, opposite to Enid, with 
her eyes fixed watchfully, balefully, upon 
her mother’s face. But Mrs. Meldreth 
seemed unconscious of her daughter's keen 


“I've something to say to you, my pret- 
ty,” she said, with long pauses between 
the sentences—longer and longer as the /a- 
boring breath became more difficult and 
the task of speech more painful. “Sabina 
would nigh kill me if she knew. But I 
can’t die with this thing on my mind. If 
I’ve wronged you and yours, and my own 
fiesh and blood as well, I want to make 
amends.”’ 

‘Is she—does she know what she is say- 
ing?’ said Enid, raising her eyes to the 
Rector’s tace, with a touch of doubt and 
alarm in their pensive depths, 

Before Mr, E:vandale could anawer Sabi- 
na broke in wildly. 

“No, she don’t—she don’t know what 
she’s saying; I told you so before! She's 
got her head full of mad fancies; she’s not 
responsible, and you’ve no business to lis- 
ten to her ravings, It ain’t fair—it ain’t 
fair—it ain’t fair!” 

She conoluded with a sob of passion that 
broke, in spite of her efforts to control her- 
self, from her whitening lips, but which 
brought no tears with it to her eyes, 

“Control yourself,” said the Rector gravo- 
ly. ‘We shall make all allowance for your 
mother’s state of mind. Sut, if there is 
anything that she ought to confess, any act 
of dishonesty or untfaithfulness while she 
served Miss Vane’s parents or uncle, then 
let her speak and humbie herself in the 
sight of God, in whose very presence 
she, like every one of us, will shortly 
stand.’’ 

The Keotor’s solemn tones awed Sabina 
into momentary quiescence, and 
even the dying woman’s dulled ears 

‘It is the parson,’’ she said feebly 
I’m glad he’s here, and Miss Enid too, | 
can’ go intothe A’mighty’s presence with 





a lie on my lips—can I, parson? It would 
weigh me down—down—down to bell. 1 
must confess.’ 

“You’y enothing to confess,’ said Sabi- 
na, almost fiercely; ‘lie stilland bold your 
tongue, mother! You'll only bring shame 
on us both; and it is not true—not true, 
either!” 

“You know then that your mother bas 
something on her mind? In God’s name 
be allent and let ber speak!’ said Mr, 
Evandale. 

Enid looked up at her with wondering 
pity. Indeed Sabina Meldreth presented 
at that moment a strange and even tragic 
appearance. 
The hot unnatural color had left her 
cheeks, her ashy lipa were strained back 
from her cienched teeth, her eyes were 
wide with an unspoken fear. 

Whatever she might say or leave nosaid, 
neither of those two persons who Jjooked at 
her could doubt for another moment that 
Sabina Meldreth had a secret—a guilty 
secret—weigbing heavily upon her mind. 

Mra. Meldreth’s weak voloce once iwore 
broke the silence. 

“*] never thought of its barming you, my 
dear,” she said, ‘I thought you was rich 
and would not want houses and lands. 
And, when Mrs. Vane that is now came to 
me and said——”’ 

She did not achieve her sentence, Sabi- 
na Meidreth bad flown like a tigress at her 
mother's breast, 

but, fortunately for Mrs, Meldreth, a 
strong and resolute man was in the room. 
He had already drawn nearer to S:bina, 
with a feeling that she was not altogether 
to be trusted, and, as soon as she made her 
first savage movement—sv like that of a 
wild beast leaping on its prey—hbis hands 
were upon her, his strong arms holding her 
back. 

For a minute there was a frightful strug- 
gle. The Rector pinioned her arms; but 
she, with the ferocity of an undisciplined 
nature, flung her head sideways and faat- 
ened her teeth in his arm. 

Her strength and agility were so great 
that the Reotor could not easily disengage 
him, and, although the cloth of his coat- 
sleeve prevented her attempt to bite trom 
doing any great injury, the assault was sul- 
ficiently painful and sufficiently unexpect- 
ed to protract the struggle longer than 
might have been anticipated. 

For, as she was a woman, Maurice Evan- 
dale did not like to resort to active violence, 
and it was with some difficulty that he at 
last mastered her hand and placed her in a 
chair, where for a few minutes he had to 
hold her until her struggles ceased and 
were succeeded by a burst of convulsive 
sobs, 

Then he felt that he might relax his hold; 
she ceased to be dangerous when she be- 
gan to cry. 

Enid had involuntarily withdrawn her 
arm from Mrs. Meldreth’s shoulders and 
sprung to her feet with alow cry when she 
saw the struggle that was taking place; but 
in a second or two ashe conquered her im- 
pulse to tly to the Rector’s aid, and with 
rare self-control bent once more over the 
dying woman, who needed her help more 
than Mr. Evandale could, 

Poor Mre, Meldreth was almost uncon- 
scious of the disturbance. Her eyes were 
glazing, her sight was growing feeble, the 
words that fell from her lips were oroken 
and disconnected. But still she spoke— 
stillshe went on pouring her story into 
Enid’s listening ears. 

When the Rector at last looked round, 
he saw an expression on Enid’s face which 
chilled him to the bone. It was a look of 
unutterable woe, of grief, of shame, agony 
and profound astonishment. But there 
was no incredulity. Whatever Mrs, Mel- 
dreth had told her Enid had believed, 

The Kector made one step towards the 
bed, 
“If you have anything to contess, Mra 
Meldreth,”’ he began; but Enid interrupt 
ed him, 

‘She has confessed,” said the girl, turn- 
ing her face to him with a strange Lumilia- 
tion and compassion—‘‘she has confessed 
—and I—I have forgiven, Nurse, do you 
hear? God will forgive you, and | forgive 
you too,’’ 

“40d will forgive,’’ murmured the wo. 
man. 

A emile flickered over her pale face, 
Then a change came; tho light in her eyes 
went out, her jaw fell. A slight convual- 
sion passed through her whole frame, and 
she lay still—very atill. 

The confession, great or small, that she 





reached | 


“You, | } 
looking gravely at the dead 


bad made had been heard only by Enid 

and her God. 
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mercy on her soul!’’ 

He left Sabina, wo was sobbing bys. 
terically as she sat huddled up in the chair 
on which he had placed her, and came to 
Enid’s side. She turned to him with sor. 
rowful appeal. 

“Js she dead? Can nothing be done?’ 

“Nothing. Come away, Miss Vane; this 
ia no place for you. One moment! Have 
you anything to say to this woman? Have 
you any charge to bring?” 

He pointed to Sabine as he spoke, and 
she, roused for an instant, raised a mute 
terrified face from ber hands and seemed 
to shrin& still lower in her chair, as if she 
would willingly have hidden herself and 
her secret, whatever it might be, ont of 
sight of all the world. 

She waited-- waited -evidently with dread 
for the accusation that she expected from 
Enid’s lips. The Rector waited also, but 
the accusation did not come. There was a 
moment’s utter silence in the chamber of 
death. 

‘‘Have you nothing to say?’ asked Mau- 
rice Evandale at last. 

Then Enid spoke, 

‘No,’ she answered, with quivering lips; 
“IT can say nothing. I--1 forgave her—be. 
fore she died;’’ and then she turned away 
and went slowly out of the room, leaving 
the others to foliow or to linger as they 
pleased. 

Sabina rose from her chair and stood as 
if dazed, stupefied by her position. All 
her fierceness and defiance had left her; 
her face was white, her eyes were down- 
cast, her hands bung listlessly at ner sides, 
The Rector paused and spoke, 

‘‘You hear what Miss Vane said?’’ 

She made no answer. 

‘*] do not know what you or your moth- 
er iay have done, Some secret guilt evi- 
dently weighed upon her soul. Whatever 
it may be, she confessed ber guilt and 
received torgiveness, Sabina Meidreth, in 
the presence of your dead mother and of 
your living God, I call upon you to do the 
same. If you would find mercy in the 
hour of your own death, confess your sin, 
whatever it may be, and you shall be for- 
given.” 

Still she stood silent and almost motion- 
less, but her teeth gnawed at her white lips 
as if to bite them through, 

“You will have no better time than the 
present,” said the Rector. “If there is 
anything that you feel should be confessed, 
confess it now. I1t is God’s voice calling to 
you, not mine, Your mother cleared her 
conscience before she died; do you the 
same, I bid you in God’s name,”’ 

Maurice Evandale did not often speak 
after this fashion; he was no fanatic, no 
bigot, but he believed intensely in the great 
eternal truths which be preached, and in 
the presence of death—in the presence 
also, as he believed, of mortal sin—he 
could do no less than appeal to what was 
highest and best in the nature of the wo- 
man before him. 

What she had to accuse herself of he 
could not possibly imagine; but he knew 
that there was something. By the dead 
woman’s incoherent words, by Sabina Mel- 
dreth’s viclence, by Fnid’s stricken look of 
perplexity and pain, he knew that some- 
thing lay bidden which ought to be brought 
to light. 

The winter’s day was drawing to a close, 
Through the uncurtained window the light 
stole dimly, and the reddened coala in the 
tiny grate threw but a feeble gleam into 
the room. In every corner shadows seem- 
ed to cluster, and the dead woiman’s face 
looked horribly pale and ghastly in the 
surrounding gloom. 

The Rector waited with a feeling that the 
moment was unutterably solemn, that it 
was fraught with the destiny of s suflering, 
sinning human being—-for aught he kuew, 
with the destinies of more than one. 

Suddenly the woman before bim threw 
up her hands as if to shut out out the sight 
of her dead mother’s face, 

‘‘] have nothing to tell you—nothing!” 
she cried. ‘What business have you her¢? 
You teased my mother out of her last fow 
minutes of life, and now you want to get 
the mastery over me! It’s my house now, 
not my mother’s—and you may go out of 
it.’’ 

“Is that all you have to say,’’ asked te 
Rector gravely—‘“‘even in her presence, 
Sabina Meldreth?”’ 

“Yes, that’s all,” she answered, the old 
fierceness creeping back into her tones. 
“What else should I haveto say? 1 sup 
pose you can have me taken up for ssaull; 
Miss Vane will bear witness in your favor 

fast enough, no doubt. I don’t care!”’ 

“Do you not care even when you | 
| what I kept you back from?’ said 
Evandale. “Your motnoer was 
dying, and you threw yourself upon 
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with violence, You will remember t! 
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some day, and will bless me perhaps be 
cause I withheld your hand. Your attack 
upon meé matters nothing. I am willing to 
believe that you did not know what you 
were doing. I will leave you now —it is 
not seemly that we should discuss this mat- 
ter any further. Bat if ever you want belp 
or counsel—and the day may come, my 
poor woman, when you want both—then 
come to me.’’ 

He opsned the door, went out, closed it 
bebind him, leaving Sabina Meldreth alone 
with the dead, 

Hie found twoor three women down- 
atuirs already; Enid Vane must have told 
Polly, a8 sbe passed through the shop, that 
Mrs. Meldreth’s end had come. As soon 
as he had gone, two of them went up stairs 
t» perform the necessary offices in the 
chamber of death, 

‘They found Sabina stretched on the floor 
in aswoon, from which it was long before 
she recovered, 

“You wouldn’t ha’ thought she bad so 
imuch feeling in her,’’ said one of the 
women to the other, as they ministered to 
her wants, 

Meanwhile the Rector strode down the 
v liage street, straining his eyes in the twi- 

ightand glancing eagerly from side to side 

in his endeavor to discover what had boe- 
come of Miss Vane, He knew that she had 
probably never been out so late unattended 
in her life before; lonely as her existence 
saved to be, she was well cared for, anx- 
iously guarded, and surrounded by every 
possible protection. 

He bad been surprised to find her in Mrs, 
Meldreth's cottage so late in the afternoon, 
Only the exigencies of the situation had 
prevented bim from following her at once 
when she leftthe housé—only the stern 
conviction that he must not, for the sake of 
Miss Vane’s bodily safety and comfort, 
neglect Sabina Meldreth’s soul, But, when 
he feit that his duty in the cottage was over 
he sallied forth in search of Enid Vane, 
She had been wearing a long fur-lined 
cloak, be remembered, and on her head a 
little fur toque to match. The colors of 
both were dark; at a distance she could not 
be easily distinguished by her dress, And 
she bad at least three quarters of a mile to 
walk—through the village, down bill by 
lane, past the fir plantation where her 
fatber bad been found murdered, and a lit- 
tleway along the high-road—before she 
would reach her own park gate, 

Tue Rector, like all strong men, was very 
tender and pitiful tothe weak, The thought 
of her feeling nervous and frightened in 
the darkness of the lane was terrible to him; 
he feltas ifshe ought to be guarded and 
yuided throughout by the fearless and the 
strong. 

He walked down the street—it was along 
straggling street such as often forms the 
main throughfare of a country village—but 
he saw notbing of Enid. At the end of the 
street were some better-built houses, with 
gardens; then camethe Kectory and the 
church, He paused instinctive at the 
churchyard gate, Surely he saw something 
moving amongst the tombs over there by 
the rajiled-in plot of ground that marked 
the vauitin which lay the mortal remains 
of Sydney and Marion Vans? Had she 
gone there? Wasit Enid’s slender form 
that crouched beside the railings in the at- 
titude of helpless sorrow ana despair? 

The Rector did not los9a moment in 
finding out. He threw open the gate,dash- 
ed down the pathway, and was scarcely as- 
tonisbed to discover that bis fancy was cor- 
rect, 

It was Enid Vane who had found her 
way to her parents’ grave snd had slipped 
down upon the frosted grass, half kneeling, 
half lying against the iron rails, 

One glance and Evandale’s heart gave a 
leap of terror, Had she fainted, or was abe 
dead? It was no warm, conscious, breath- 
ing woman whom he had found—it was a 
rigid image of death, as stiff, as sightless,as 
inanimate as the corpse that he bad left be- 
bind. 

He bent down over her, feit her puise, ex- 
amined the pupils of her eyes. He had had 
some mcdical training before he came to 
Heecbtield, and his knowledge of pbhysio- 
logical details told him that this was no 
common faint—that the girl was suffering 
from somo strange cataleptic or nervous 
seizure from which ordiuary remedies 
would be of no avail, 

The Rectory garden opened into the 
churchyard, Maurice Evaudale iad nota 
moment’s hesitation in deciding what to do. 
He lifted the strangely rigid, strangely 
heavy figure in bis arms, and made his way 
along the shadowy churchyard pathway to 





tbeir spectralarms above him as he pas- 
80d. 

There was something indefinably un- 
homelike and weird in the aspect of the 
most familiar places in the'winter twilight. 
But Maurice Evandale, by an effort of his 
strong will, banished the fancies that came 
into his mind, and fixea his thoughts en- 
tirely upon the girl he was carrying. How 
best to restore her, what to do for her oom- 
fort and welfare when she woke—these 
were the thoughts that engrossed bis atten- 
tion now, 

Ho did not go to the front-door. He went 
toalong window which opened upon the 
garden, and walked straight into bis own 
study, A bright fire burned ip the grate; 
a lamp was placed on the table, where 
books and papers were hesped in true 
bachelor confusion, 

A low broad sofa occupied one side of 
the room; the Rector deposited his burden 
upon it, and then devoted himself serious- 
ly tothe consideration of the case before 
him. 

Enid Jay white, motionless, rigid, where 
he had placed her; her eyelids were not 
quite closed, and the eyes were vis\bie be- 
tween the lids; her lips were open, but her 
teetn were tightly closed; aslight froth 
showed itself about her mouth, 

‘Tt is no faint,’’ the Rector said to bim- 
self, ‘It is a fit, a nervous seizure of some 
sort. If she docs not revive in a minuteor 
two, I shallsend tor Ingledew”—Ingledew 
was the village doctor—“and in the mean- 
time I'll act on my own responsibiiity.”’ 
Certain reviving measures were tried by 
him, and apparently with success, The 
bluish whiteness of the girl’s face changed 
to a more natural color, her teeth relaxed, 
ber eyelids drooped, 

Evandale drew a quick breath of relief 
when he saw the change. Ho was able to 
pour a few drops of brandy down her 
throat, to chafe the unresisting hands, to 
bathe the cold forehead, with some hope of 
affording relief, 

He did all as carefully and tenderly as if 
he had been a woman, and hedid not seein 
to wish for any other aid. Indeed, he had 
locked the door when he first came in, 
to guard against the chance of interrup- 
tion. 

Presentiy he heard her sigh; then tears 
appeared on her lashes and stole down her 
cheeks, Her limbs fell into their natural 
position, and she put up her band at last 
with a feeble uncertain movement, as if to 
wipe away her tears. 

Evandale drew back a littlo—almost out 
of her sight, He did not want to startle 
her. 

‘Where am I?” she said, in a tremulous 
voice. 

“Yoa are at the Kectory, Miss Vane,”’ 
said Maurice Evandale quietly. “You 
need not be at all alarmed; you may have 
heard that I am something of a doctor, 
and, as I found that you did not seem 
well, I took the liberty of bringing you 
here,’’ 

“I don’t remember,” she said softly, 
opening her blue eye# and looking at him 
—without shyness, as he noticed, but with 
a kind of wistful trust which appealed to 
the tenderness of his nature, “Did J 
faint?’’ 

There was a alight empiasi« on the last 
word, 

“You were unconscious for a time,”’ 
said the Rector. “But! hopethat you feel 
better now.’’ 

She gave him a curious look—whether of 
sbame or of reproach he couid not tell— 
then buried her face in the pillow and be- 
gan tocry quietly, with ner fingtrs before 
her eyes. 

‘‘My dear Miss Vane, can I do nothing 
for you? I will call the housekeeper,” 
said the Rector, driven almost to despora- 
tion by her tears. It was always very pain- 
tul to him to s@¢ a woman cry, 

“No, no!’’ she said, raising her head for 
a moment, ‘‘No—don’t call any one, please; 
I shall be better directly. 1 know what 
was the matter vow.” 

Shedried her eves and tried to calm her- 
self, while the Rector stood by the table in 
the middle of the room, nervously turning 
over nooks and pamphlets, and pretending 
not to see that she was crying still, 

“Mr, I; vandale,’? she said at length, “1 
don’t know how to thank you for being #o 
kind, Ii must te!i you-——” 

‘Don’t tell me anything that Is painfu! 
to you, Miss Vane!” 

“J will not be painful to tell you after 
your great kindness tome, 1—I am sub- 
ject to these attacks, 
they do not exactly understand the case, 
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saying it—the words slipped from his lips 
against his wili—there is nothing to be so 
troubled about; a little faintness now and 
then —many people suffer from it.’’ 
“Ah, you do not understand!"’ she said 
quickly, “It is not faintness at all. I am 
often quite conscious all the time, I re- 
member now how you found me and 
brought me here; I was not insensible all 
the time, but I cannot move or speak when 
lam like that, lt bas been so ever since 
—é¢ver since my father died.” 
She lowered her voice, as if she were tel- 
ling something that was terrible to her, 
“1 seo," said Mr. Kvandale kindly—‘it 
isan affection of the nerves, which you 
will getover when you are stronger, | 
hope that you do not make a trouble of 
that?’ 
His eyes looked steadily into hers, and 
he noted with pain the strange shadow 
that crossed them as he gazed, 
“My uncle and his wite,” she murmur. 
ed, “will not let anybody know. ‘They are 
—tbey are ashamed of it, and ot me, If I 
do not get better, they say that | shall 
some day go out of my mind, Oh, it is ter- 
rible—turrible to feel a doom of this sort 
hanging over me, and to know that noth- 
ing Can avert it! { had hoped that it was 
over-—that 1 should not have another at- 
tack; but you see—you see that I hoped in 
vain! It is like a black shadow always 
hanging cver me, and nothing—nothing 
will ever take it away!’’ 
{TO BK OONTINUBD, | 

A a 
INTOXICATION BY INDUUTION, — TKLe 
builders of lines of wiresand cables are not 
the only (sufferers from induction, it 
seems, Nor is electricity the only element 
that genorates induction, for now comes its 
first cousin—sometimes known as “Jersey 
lightning’’—with strong claims for recog- 
nition fu this very extensive and always 
vexatious field, as the foliowing from the 
‘opular Science Monthly evidently proves: 
“A prominent military man who had 
drunk moderately during the war, and had 
abstained from that time on, while attend- 
ing a dinner with his old comrades, where 
most of them were intoxicated, suddenly 
became hilarious, made a foolish speech, 
and settled back in his chair in a drunken 
state, and was finally taken home quite 
stupid, 
“He had not drunk any spirits and had 
only used coffee and water, and yet he had 
allthe symptoms of the others, only his 
was intoxication from contagion —the favor- 
ing soil had been prepared long ago in tne 
army. 

“Another case was thatof a man who had 
been an inebriate years ayo, but reformed, 
He was recently elected to office and gave 
adinner tosome triends, Among them 
was @ physician who had been greatly in- 
terested in these studies, Hewsent mea 
long report, the substance of which was 
this: 

On the occasion referred to many of the 
company became partially intoxicated, and 
the host, who drank nothing but water, be- 
caine hilarious, and finally stupid with 
them. He was put to bed with every aign 
of intoxication, but recovered, and next 
morning bad only a confused notion of 
these events. 

‘*The third case occurred four years ayo. 
A reformed man, Of twelve years sobriety, 
wert on a military excursion with a drink- 
ing company, and, although he drank noth- 
ing but lemonade, became as inuch intoxl- 
cated as the others, 

“This ovent was the subject of much 
comment and loss to him, socially and 
otherwise, although he protested, and 
others contirmed his statements, that he 
did not take any spirits at this time,” 

SS ee 

Dous In Wak.—It is stated that the re- 
sult thus farct using dogs as messengers 
and sentinels in the German army has 
proved most successful, They have now 
been in training tor a year, and have made 
wonderful progress, The kind found to be 
the most suitable for this work are the 
sLepberd’s dogs. The plan adopted in to 
train each to cegard one of the soldiers as 
his master, tbe conduct of his training be- 
ing inthis man’s hands, When on duty 
the animals are keptwith the sentinels, and 
their natural intelligeuce alda them in 
speedily uuderstanding and adapting 
theme! von to the work. 


off to reeonnoitre, 


‘| organization, 


Ax an instance of 
what these dogs can do, on On6 occasion @ 
soldier taking 4 Cog frous the sentinel went 
After making lis Obser- 
vation he wrole two repo ta, giving one wo 
an (bian mounted on a fast horse, and 


placed the other in a casket tied to the dog's 


. 
Bric-a-Brac, 
BAPTISM IN HIKLIGOLAND.—A_ very 
pretty and Interesting custom attends a 
baptiam in Heligoland. While a paalm is 
being sung, from a side door a procession 
of little boys and girls troops in and passes 
In frontofthe altar. Faoh carries a little 
cup or paunikin of water, and pours the 
contents Into the baptismaifont. Thus the 
child’s kindred and fature playmates oon- 
tribute the water with which it is admitted 

into the church, 

THe ZULU's BABY CRADLE. —The cradle 
In which the Zulu baby seeks soft sleop ins 
very different from thecradie in which you 
were rocked, It isiikea big bag, and is 
made of the skin of the antelope and other 
animals, This large purse is fastened 
round the mother’s waist, and the baby Is 
carried aboutin it while its mother doos 
her work, These cradies are often orna- 
mented with black and white beads, tas- 
sein and other knicknacks, You must not 
imagine that this strange sort of bed is em- 
ployed out of carelessness or cruelty, for 
the Zulu mothers are very kind to their 
bairnua, 


THe LAKK Or Finn. tlawall, one of the 
beautiful Sandwich Islands, possesses the 
largest active volcano in the world, This 
is called Kilauea, and it in situated on 
Mount Mauna Loa, Its crater is an enor- 
mous cup, nine miles in circumference, 
six thousand feet above the ay the sou, 
and with a depth ranging from @ght hun- 
dred to eleven hundred feet, according as 
the molten waves of overiasting fire at high 
or low “tide.’’ When the voloano Is live. 
ly, the middle of this vast pit is said to be 
a fierce mass of red lava, on which waves 
of flame are sometimes seen rising to the 
height of several feet, 

A Pook MAN or Muvrron,—Sir Walter 
Scott says that a shoulder of mutton used 
to be known in Scotland as a ‘poor man of 
mutton,” just asin England it was called 
a “poor knight of Windsor’’ to distinguish 
it from the baronial “Sir Loin,’’ or ‘‘sir- 
loin” ateak, Then Sir Walter proceeds to 
illustrate this curious nickname by a story 
about an old Soottish peer, of a very herce- 
looking and forbidding face, who was ta- 
ken ill in London during the sossion of 
Pariiament. The landlord of the hotel 
where he was staying, anxious to pay sowe 
special attention to the nobleman in his 
unfortunate condition, waited on him and 
told him the contents of his well-stocked 
larder in the hope that he might name a 
dainty dish which would tempt his tord- 
ship’s appetite, “J think, landiord,’’ #aid 
the peer, throwing back the plaid) which 
screened his ferocious face, ‘i think | 
could eat a morsel of ‘a poor man’” The 
landlord fled in terror, thinking his guest 
was a kind of a cannibal who might like # 
slice of buman flesh when he was ill! 


A Lonp'’s DonkKy.—Lord Shaftesbury 
was always a great friend of the English 
‘gosters’’ or hucksters, He joined their 
Ile then told them bow glad 
he would always be to assiat thom in their 
grievances, but was asked where they 
should write to him, “Ob,’' maid bis lord- 
ship, ‘send your letter to m6 at Grosvenor 
Square, and it will reach ine, Kut if you 
put ‘K, G, and Coster’ after my name, I'l! 
be sure to getit.’’ (K. G., as most readers 
know, stands for Knight of the (rarter.) 
To show thelr gratitude for his services, 
the costers presented Lord Sualtesbury 
with a handsome dovukey, It was given 
to him ata public meeting, and when it 
was brougut on to the plattorm, Lord Shaf- 
tesbury left the chair, put his ardais around 
the donkey’s neck, and roturned thanks 
for the gift. When he had done speaking, 
Neddy was led down the steps, and his 
lordabip then aad, “1 hope the reporters of 
the press will state tial, Lue donkey hav- 
ing vacated the chair, Ila pimce was taken 
by Lord Shaftestur /.’ Coster, as he cal- 
led the donkey, was taken to his estate in 
Dorsetabire, and injured itwelf so severely 
breaking away from ite stable three yours 
afterwariis, that it had to be killed. The 
costers, however, sent him anolner donkey, 
of which Lord Shaftesbury’s grandehild- 
ren became very fond, wnd It used to fo.- 
jow them about like @ #panie.. 
——=_— -2. <a 

A Goov Tresat.—*Teil me, tacts Char- 
Henry will make @ yor “il busvand? | 
think he will,”’ replied Uncie 
without hemltation., fered lit @ cigar 
last oveniny, and be Wok it as 
waa given 
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QHAPTER X. 


ALVPH GASKELL had no leisure dur- 
lng the rest of theday in which he 
think quietly over the start- 
unpleasant diseoverles of the 


might 
ioay and 
morning. 

Hy hurrying, :e just inanaged to reach 
the statio# as the two o'clock up-train 
steamed in, and took bis seat in the simok- 
Ing compartinent of a first-class car, to find 
himeelf faoe to face with an old friend and 
college chum, 

There was no chanceof silence in chatty 
Donald Hlakeley’s company; and, when, 
ou reaching his chambers, Kalph had read 
the bateh of correspondence awaiting him, 
and rattied off the necessary replies on his 
invaluable type-writer, there was atill a 
little gilt-edged card, stuck in @ oorner of 
the mmrror, which mnuldly intimated that a 
certain Mra. Collier waa “at home” on this 
particular evening. 

He coast rueful glances every now and 
then towards this invitation, as he moved 
about bis room, and feit it a particularly 
hard freak of fortune that he should be 
thus victimized on this night above all 
others, 

Kalph Gaskell was by no means a society 
man, and he rarely danced; nevertheless 
he did not dream of refusing Mra, Collier's 
invitation, for it was through bis friends the 
Colliers that his firat success and triamph 
had come about, 

Kalph's acquaintances and admirers at 
the Bar was still fond of relating the story 
of the day when the great case of Collier 
va. Collier cameo before the Lord Chief Jus 
ties; of the despairing horror aud conster- 
nation of the plaintif? when, in the place of 
the celebrated QC, engaged atsuch enorimn- 
ous expense lo represent him, the slim 
young Junior rose to plead his cause; of the 
faint glimmering of hope as he listened to 
the clear pithy sentences in which the case 
was opened; of the growing satisfaction at 
the striking manner in which every ad- 
Vautageous polnt was handied, and of the 
excitement and adiniration at the brilliant 
peororation; of his lordship’s  compdll- 
nents when the Court rose, and ‘old 
Collier's” ineoberent delight at the ver- 
diet, which virtually saved his house from 
failure, 

“After this,’’ said pretty enthusiastic lit- 
tle Mra, Collier, clasping the young barris- 
ter’s hand in both her own, and looking 
tearfully into bis face, ‘‘we must never 
lose sightof youl! Weowe everything to 
youl” 

‘Indeed, it's the other way about,’’ (ias- 
kell protested truthfully enongh, for after 
this he felt that success was pretty well as- 
sured; but the men who envied him 
“fortunate beggar’ knew little of the 
years of struggie and arduous work which 
had led up tt thal Apparently easy 
triumph. 

Mra, Collier was as good as her word,and 
never allowed the acquainsance so suspict- 
ously commenced to drop, and she had, in 
forwarding this particular oard, backed up 
the printed invitation with a personal sap- 
peal. 

“Tl know you dcn’t dance,” the 
ing hostess had said; “but i want 


charim- 
you to 


comealithe same, and do the ‘lion’ for 
me,” 
“You —and Gaske)! laughed—“but lions 


aré always expected to roar! What is iny 
roaring to be? If I am tw be told 
of to play whist with the dowagers—I’'d 
rather not!’’ 

“The idew—as if I should think of such a 
tuing! No, just be yood and oome; I’ve a 
treatin store for you—you’'ll see—some- 
thing very charming!” 

(iaskel! had s:miiled, but betrayed no wild 
6xcltement, for Mra, Coilier Kenerally Su0- 


onded ber invitatlous by siiuliar Vague 
provuiises, which lovartal ly inéantan intro- 
duction to an e6ligible young lady, who 
the little tmatehmaker had decided 
was just the persou for “dear Ralph Gas 
kell, 
Phe young barrister, unfortunately, was 
fa different mind, and exhibited the moat 
biighting indifference to the elaborate plans 
formed on his behalf : 
Uuxkhi. as . “110 aps oh mI ‘ FY! 
mus Was ‘ ‘ Ea) 
a a x 4.) mere 
. . 
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Ung forms of the women, with their un- 
natural waists and elaborate coifiares. 

The whole scene, in fact, fretted his over- 
strained nerves; he inarvelled bow sensibie 
men and women could find any pleasure 
in such a soulless pursuit, and could suc- 
ceed in finding nothing on which bis eyes 
could rest with any sense of harmony or 
matiafaction. 

The old-fashioned dances, with their 
stately decorum and leisurely dignity, bad 
indeed a fascination of their own, but there 
was neither grace nor beauty in this giddy 
nineteenth-century waltz! 

Just then the Goor cleared a little, and,at 
the opposite end of the room, he caught 
sight of a couple who, by the grace of their 
alow gliding movements, furnished the best 
possible contradiction of his wholesale de- 
nunciation, 

The man was tall and of soldierly bear- 
ing; but it was not on him, but on bis part- 
ner, that (iaskell’s eyes rested with such 
approval, 

Her face was indeed turned from him, 
but the pose of the smal! fair head, the 
lines of the figure round which the folds 
of rich dead-white silk fell plainiy 
and heavily tothe ground, were simply 
perfection, 

Now and then as she moved,a heavy 
white tassel, pee ony from the girdle at tbe 
waist, would swing loosely from her side, 
while the glimpse of a fan of soft yellow 
feathers held in the outstretched hand 
gave the only needed touch of oolor to the 
picture, 

Ralph felt a strange fascination in watch- 
ing the novements of this charming cou- 
ple, but no very great desire for a closer in- 
specuon. 

(jirls with such charming grace and syin- 
inetry of figure were often apt to be disap- 
pointing as to features. 

Nevertheless aa, in the gyrations of the 
dance, this white-robed eeiben drew near 
and nearer, he had ap instinctive conviction 
that this time no such disappointment was 
in store for him. 

‘The soldierly partner had apparently just 
been making some would-be humorous 
remark, fer Gaskell caught a glimpse of an 
upturned face all flushed and beaming with 
merriment, of darkly shadowed eyes, of 
parted lips—a lovely face! 

Yet, in spite of the feeling of excitement 
which the sight brought with it, there was 
at first no actual recognition; but the next 
moment, as her partner skilfully led her 
out of the crowd, and they came to a stand- 
still a few yards from where Gaskell him- 
xelf stood, her eyes met his, and 
there wasa #linultaneous start of astonish. 
ment, , 

In an instent the look of careless gaiety 
had left the beactiful face, the color faded 
from her cheeks, a wistiul appealing ex- 
pression came into her frightened eyes, 

There was no possibility of a doubt—it 
was the face wLich bad haunted him for 
weeks past, the face which he had thought 
was to alter the whole course of his life, 
the face of the faise Mary Catherine Worth. 
ingtou! 

Ralph Gaskell’s fase betrayed his 
thoughts; they were all written plainiv 
there for the most casual oMmerver to read 

-~uncertainty—inoredulity—then the swift 
rush of indignation and wounded pride, 

It could not bave lasted many moments, 
that brief mutual gaze; put it seemed hours 
of inisery to Sibyl before she collected her- 
acif sufficiently to make a sby trembling 
mouement of recognition—an eternity of 
humiliation indeen pefore she had turned 
away fromthe blank and ohiiling stare 
which was the only response. 

Gaskell was shocked at this discovery, 
and his feeling of annoyance was too intense 
to allow of any less open . 

He had now found out for the first time 
that the dress, as well as the name, had 
been borrowed for the occasion; that the de- 
muré Quaker maiden of the Brierley meet. 
ing-house and the belle of the London ball- 
rooin were one and the same person. 

The graceful white ure still floated 
past to thestrains of the band; glimpses of 
the delicate oval face were still to be caught 
asthe couples glided hither and thither; 
but her gown itself was hardly whiter than 
her cheeks, and her eyes were now turned 
in every direction but his own, 

All Sibyl’s alry dreams and castles had 
been destroyed by that brief gliance—she 
knew now that he despised her; and the 
shock of the discovery had burst upon him 
ata moment when he was unwarned and 
unpreparsed, 

It was nearly midnight when Mrs, 
Cuiller found time to speak to her favorite, 
and give him his promised sop for good be- 
havior, 

“Dear mé, howdull you look, hiding 
away all by yourself! Now eome along and 
make yourself of use! I want you to take 
a young lady & have some refreshments; 
she ie looking quite tired, and,asshe is a 
particular pet of mine, I’m going to give 
you the privilege, Here—this way! Give 
meé your arm, and, stoic as you are, if you 
don't find yourself utterly <i 

The crimmeon plush portiere was thrown 
back, tue various couples on the luxurious 
sofas and couches scattered about the wide 
hall Jooked up inquiringly. 

A weary littie face peered from behind 
the shelter of a feathered fan, and Mrs, Col- 
lier stopped; tightening her gresp of Gas. 
keall's arin, 

“Here you are, Sibyl, looking perfectly 
exhausted! Allow me to ietbedace m 
friend, Mr, (jeskell—Mies Aythea. Why’’ 

as something in the expression of the 
faces of her two guests struck her witb sus- 





pioior ‘is the introduction unnecessary 
tl lo you know e@acb other?’’ : 
@sitaled mSkKeli, LOWiNng pr 
answered for himeelf, 
have OL LOS Honor 





“Ah, well, Siby!,Mr. Gaskell has my 
orders to take you away, and #ee that you 
get something to eat; you've been dancing 
too mucb!’’ 

Then the busy hostess turned aside to her 
other duties, rather provoked with both her 
favorites. 

It was ridicalous of Kaiph to be so stiff 
and formal, while Sibyl was looking any- 
thing but ber best—was flat and spiritiess, 
and had forgotten all her pretty attractive 
ways. 

Kalph Gaskeil waited, with consider- 
able trepidation, for Miss Aythea’s next 
move, 

‘he introduction had attracted attention; 
it would be particularly unpleasant if she 
were to pay him back in his own ooin, 
and refuse his escort before all these curi- 
ous eyes, 

It was a relief to feel the touch of the lit- 
tle gloved hand upon bis arm, and he felt 
sufficiently grateful for her consideration 
for bis feelings to be able to speak with 
some slight degree of cordiality, though he 
was stil! determined to ignore the past, 

Tete-a-tete supper-tables, with exquisite 
floral decorations, were scattered about the 
refreshment-rooms and the adjoining con- 
ser vatories. 

Gaskell chose one in a comfortable cor- 
ner and, dispensing with the waiter, took 
upon himself the privilege of carrying out 
his hostess’s instructions, and seeing that 
his ner was well looked after. 

ias Aythea accepted his attentions with 
quiet gravity, and, as she sat with down- 
east eyes, inaking a pretence of eating and 
drinking, be had a good opportunity fora 
closer scrutiny than he had yet been able to 
obtain, 

He saw, though he was but little versed 
in the details of ladies’ dress, thatihe ap- 
parent simplicity of Miss Aythea’s costume 
was in reality the result of elaborate ar- 
rangement; he bad a vague idea that the 
lace round the low bodice, through the 
folds of which came now and again the 
flash of half-bidden diamonds, was both old 
and costly; the necklace of topazes, with 
their encircling tiny pearis, matched the 
dainty ornament by which the yellow fan 
was fastened to her wrist. 

This young lady’s lot was evidently cast 
in very prosperous place, Gaskell recalled 
the rigid simplicity of that other figure, the 
sad starined expression and joyless sur- 
roundings, and he felt it additionally hard 
that he should have been deceived by such 
a favored child of fortune; and yet, in spite 
of himself, his heart yearned strangely at 
the sight of the downcast little face froin 
which allthe happy smiles had fied, and 
which looked so pitifully childlike and 
penitent, 

He was — 1 to look away and barden 
his heart afresh, before he could find cour- 
age tositdown and resume the conversa- 
tion. 

‘*] don’t think I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you’’?—an uncontrollable start of 
surprise from Sibyl—‘‘of meeting you here 
vefore, Miss A ythea.’’ 

‘“‘No; I have only lately been introduced 
to Mra, Collier. It isthe first thme I have 
been to the house,’’ 

“Indeed! 1 inust congratuiate you then 
on the accession to the list of your numerous 
friends!’’ 

“Yes, | am sure you must, I like what I 
have seen of her 80 very much,’’ 

“Sbeis acharming woilwan—and a true 
friend. Two qualities do not always go to- 
gether, unfortunately!” 

“No?” Sibyl raised her evelids, and look- 
ed him full in the face. Underband hit- 
ting was a method of revenge with which 
she had little patience, and Ralph was 
surprised to find how impassively his 
thrust was received, ‘It depends a little 
- what you mean by a true friend, doesn’t 
it ” 

“I think there can be little doubt about 
that detinition. A true friend is faithful, 
honorabie, sinoere,loya! to his companuion’s 
interests—in a word, is true!” 

“A little diplomacy is very useful some- 
times,’’ observed Sibyl. 

“Diplomacy—hateful word! 
you siould say,” 

“Butit isn’t necessarily hypocrisy! I 
don’t agree with you at all. Tnere have 
been a vundred instances where stratagem 
has saved, where tue truth would have lost 
a friend—you can’t read histoay witnout 
seeing that.” 

“Then I would sooner be lost a hundred 
times! You would at least retain your faith 
In your friend to the last, I could never 
oy deception?” 

iss Aythea flashed asearching gisiucy 
acrose the tabla, 

“You are very sweeping, Mr. (iaskell; 
but there is another grace besides trutliftul- 
ness, Which you don’t seem to know #0 
a a It nas been called the greatest of 
a 

Gaskell could not resist a smile, The 
littie home-thrust was well done, and, he 
felt, richly deserved. 

The waiter’s approach was hailed as a 
welcome respite, after wuich conversation 
could be resumed on an easier footing. 

“Do you—er—do you live in London, 
Miss Ayithes?”’ 

The girl’s eyelids drooped again. Miss 
Aythea had a very vivid recollection of the 
answer she had given to a similar ques- 
tion not so very long since, and she was 
determined not to contradict her previous 


Hypocrisy, 


Slaleinents, 
‘I am generally bere—for all the séa- 
80n,”’ 
_ Fortunately for her companion’s dignity. 
Sibyl did not trust herseif to look at him 
again for several momenta, @ise that quick 
sense Of humor wuich 8 fien »iayed tricks | 
» | with him would have betrayea him now in | 
' ecu ng lip and twinkling eyes 
I » I t iakeresa, WH iad | 
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‘sojourned for a season in the great city,” 
had selected her words with some obser- 
vance of the truth then, after all, 

Sibyl however, finding her little shatt re. 
ceived in utter silence, began once more to 
feel nervous and @mbarrassed, 

She felt, rather than saw, her compan. 
jon’s eyes ixed upon ber, and was power. 
leas to resist the spell which made her raine 
her own in response, and as she looked the 
color rushed vividly into her cheeks, and 
the impulse to confession became too strong 
to be resisted. 

‘‘Mr, Gaskell—won’t you let me explain 
now? I know—l know you recognizs 
me,’’ 

“I shall have no difficulty in recognizing 
Miss Aytnea after to-night, at any rate. 
Surely explanations are unnécessary!”’ 

“Ob, but—1’m not speaking of the fu- 
ture! It issometning in the past. You know 
what I mean—that other name—Mary 
Catherine——”’ 

Gaskell’s face hardened suddenly, 

‘| think we had better leave that lady’s 
name entirely out of the conversation, Miss 
Aythea. It has already been too often taken 
in vain,’’ 

“Then I think I will go up-stairs again, 
please,” said Sibyl,rising and gathering up 
her scattered possessions with the moat per- 
fect composure, 

There was no embarrassment, but a very 
marked and decided change in her man- 
ner; and Kalph, who had intended to con- 
found, felt compietely overwhelmed at 
finding himself following meekly in her 
train, to be dismissed with the slightest and 
most chilling farewell at the first opportu- 
nity. 

ile who had meant tosubdue was himself 
subdued instead, whiie his would-be victim 
swept ofl a aay mappa and spent the rest 
of the evening in perfect disregard of his 
presence, 

Gaskell anathematised his impetuous 
tongue as the hours wore slowly on, and 
not so much a8 a passing glance was vouch- 
safed him. He was furious with himself for 
his refasal to hear the offered explanation, 
and thought scornfully of his pompous self- 
righteousness, 

Brave advocate of the truth! How much 
deception was hidden in nis own words, 
even as he sang its praises! Sibyl Aythea 
had already more than dethroned Mary 
Catherine Worthington! 





CHAPTER XI, 


‘NIBYL AYTHEA’S French maia had 
not felt so much satisfaction in her 
ition for a long time as on the morn- 
ing following Mrs, Collier’s dance. For 
once her mistress, who as a rule was accus- 
tomed to spring lightly out of bed and hur- 
ry down-stairs in time forthe early break- 
fast, with an energy which Marie consider- 
ed really almost uniadylike, consented to 
lie still and be waited upon, to have her 
blinds drawn, and the dainty breakfast-tray 
brought to her bedside, : 
Sibyl was feeling indescribably depres- 
sed, and was conscious Only of a longing to 
be left alone with her melancholy thouguts. 
The brilliant castles in the alr of the 
past few weeks had been oneand all bur- 
led to the ground by the events of the pre- 
vious evening; there seemed nothing left 
to anticipate, no hope for the future, no in- 
terest in life, 

In vain she argued with herself, in vain 
recalled the fuli satisfaction with which she 
had regarded her life before she was aware 
of Ralph Gaskell’s existence, and refused 
to believe that the two short interviews 
with him could have any power to destroy 
her bappiness, 

The fact remained — all seemed fiat, 
stale, and unprofitable when viewed be- 
neath the ban of his estrangement and dis- 
pleasure, 

How unfortunate, how terribly unfortan- 
ate that they should have met before the 
proper explanation of her conduct had 
been given! 

How much did he know—how much did 
he guess? 

Something in the way in which he had 
uttered Mary Catherine’s name denoted 4 
warmer indignation than would be roused 
by anything but a personal acquaintance 
and sympathy. 

Could he by any possibility have gone 
down to Brierley? 

Sibyl grewcoid and faint at the very 
thought. 

The Lees and the Pollards were both 
away from home, and no one was thore to 
warn him of bis mistake, or prevent his 
walking straight into the lion’s den! 

Ob, the dreadful thought was too terrible 
for her to contemplate. ‘ 

It wasa relief when Marie rustied in 
again, fresh and cheerful, a little pile 
of letters on the silver waiter in her 
hand, 

Sibyl sat up cngeriz, as Mary Catherine’s 
well-known band writing caught her eye ou 
two of the envelopes, 

One was such a large one too, thick and 
bulky, with a delightfully mysterious air 
about it. 

What could it be? A present, some il- 
teresting little keepsake — photographs? 
She tore open the envelope in an agreeable 
flutter of excitement, and the next moment 
shrank back, with an exclamation of borror 
asa little shower of letters in her ow! 
handwriting fell around her, 

Her own letters returned, and without 
one word of explanation! No; she had for- 
gotten the smaller envelope—there would 
surely be some mossage in that, however 
short; and, with trembling fingers,she broke 
the seal, and opened the ciosely-written 


sheet. 
| 


thee by this same post thy 
are but worth 
now thatthv | 


I return t 
etters, which 
tasteful to me, 


@e8 and 
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and actions are alike proved to be false. 
Thy correspondent, Ralph Gaskell, has 
paid us a visit to-day, thinking to find thee 
under cover of my name, which thou hast 
had eo little scruplein using for thine own 
ends, What these were, 1 should, but for 
mny nephew's help, bave bad difficulty in 
surmising; but I fear me tnou hast over- 
reached thyself by much scheming. For 
me, I bave to thank thee for opening aga'n 
the sorest wound of wy life,forali the crue! 
suspicion and coldness which I have en- 
dured from my father, and for the bitter- 
nessa of finding thy cherished tenderness 
and affection a mere cloak of deception, 1} 
could bave forgiven much to thoughtless. 
ness and youth; but nothing can be exoused 
to one who postures asa friend but to stab 
in the dark,’’ 


Sibyl folded up the letter and replaced it 
in its envelope, gathered together the scat- 
tered sheéete and laid them in a neat little 
bundle on the table by her side, and then 
lay quietly down,and drew the bed-clotnes 
over her head, 

As long as she lived she could never for- 
get the bitterness of taat moment, 

No thought of seif obtraded on the pas- 
sion of regret and sorrow which stirred her 
heart, as sno thought of the trouble which 
she bad brougbt upon one who had been so 
unfailingly good to her, and whom she had 
grown to love so Sincerely, 

Kach new thought had a fresh ating of 
bitterness, 

She bad only herself to blame for that un- 
happy visit; she had known even as she 
penned her letter that 1t contained so faint 
a denial as to be virtually a consent; she 
had not had the courage to shut the door 
ayainst her own happiness, and now this 
was the result! 

Then those dreadful words, 
phew’s help!’ 

Ab, indeed, if explanations depended on 
Joshua,tbere would be but sorry ones forth- 
coming; and yet, ifthe whole truth were 
only explained, might not Mary Catherine 
even now be brought to forgive what was, 
in all truthfulness, the thoughtlessness of 
youth? 

Again Sibyl thought with longing of her 
absent friends, 

It seemed impossible to live on under 
this shadow{until their return,and yet there 
was no one else to help her, 

Yes! Forthe first time a rush of hot 
blinding tears came to her ey ; forthe first 
time a way out of her troubles seemed to 
open out before her. 

She had remembered Annie Riley—it was 
Annie who should be her advocate! 

Marie, much to her disgust, had to carry 
off untouched the breakfast which she had 
prepared with so much satisfaction, to 
bring her mistress’s writing materials in- 
stead, and hurry downstairs to see that the 
hastily-written letter was despatched by the 
early post. 

And for once fortune was propitious, for 
butan nour or so after the missive had 
reached its destination, Joshua Worthing- 
ton the younger was sitting by Annie’s side 
in the the little summer house atthe end of 
Silas Riley’s garden. 

The evenings were beginning to be a lit- 
tle chilly now, 

Annie was still in her dark morning 
dress, and any greater contrast to Sibyl 
Aythea could bardly have been found, as 
she sat with ber head bent over her work, 
her hand busily plying her needle, 

Yet Joshua had little thought of his fair 
enslaver, or of anything else but satis- 
faction in Annie’s society, as he watched 
her. 

‘‘By Jove, Annie,’ he said, ‘it does a 
fellow good to see sométhing of you 
again! It’s a perfect age since we had a talk 
toyether,’’ 

Annie broke of! a new thread, 

“Five weeks on Saturday. I happen 
to remember it, because it was just the 
day before Sibyl Aythea first came to meet- 
ing.’’ 

~Oh, was.it?’”’ 

Joshua telt an unpleasant twinge of con- 
Science at the words imore 

“Well, I don’t know anything about 
that, but I know it feeis a week of Sun- 
days. Where have you been hiding your- 
sel1?’’ 

it was one of Joshua’s strongest prin- 
ciples,in any emergency or unpleasantness, 
to carry the war straight into the enemy’s 
cawp; and there was quite an injured tone 
in his voice as he leaned his eibows on the 
rustic table and raised his eyebrows in- 
quiringly. 

“I haven’t been hiding myself at all,that 
I know of—at ieast,I’ve been pertfecily 
visible to the rest of the world, You would 
have found me bere at the old place almost 
any fine afternoon, if you had called; but 
of course your time bas been very much 
occupied with your festivities—and your 
visitor, You have nottold me yet what 
you thought cf her.’’ 

“Miss Aythea! Not very mucb, I can tell 
you. By Jove, Annie, that girl has worked 
the very mischief in our bouse! Whatde 
youtbink? A tellow turned up trom Lon- 
don yesterday, and asked tw see Mary 
Catherine! When be was coufrontéed by 
thé sunt ne was perfectiy floored, for it 
se6i08 Le Lad been carrying on a@ lengthy 
Correspondence with the fair Miss Sibyi, 
who Lad been masquerading #8 @ prelly 
(Juakeressa, and borrowed ny aunt’s name 

rsafety. The letters were sent under 
cover to George Lee, who will find a pretty 
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most sweet and sympathetic, and offered 
to stay on indefinitely to comfort her. 
Pretty story—isn’t it?” 

a... te otment — Kood to be rect 
pp de — y n composition 

‘Not @ word, on iny honor!” 
st “Ono your what? Oh,’’ said Annie coolly, 
“I thought I hadn’t beard you correctiy! 
[ben I suppose you explained the ciroum- 
stances to the ‘fellow from London?’ What 
did he say toit all?” 

“Oh, he didn’t say much—he wasasulky 
kind of beggar! However, | woke him up 
a little, I think, going to the station, and 
spoilt Miss Sibyl’s game for her. He 
won't be likely to speak to her after what I 
told him,” 

‘‘As, for instance, that she had tried the 
Same ‘little game’ with yourself, and 
wouldn’t have been averse from a corre- 
spondence with Mr. Joshua Worthington 
into the bargain?”’ 

Joshua laughed complacently. 

“What asharp girl you are, Annie! Bat 
that wouldn’t have suited us, would it? 
Attentions to pretty giris aren’t allowed to 
engaged men.”’ 

“Are vou speaking of yourself in that 
category?” 

“Of course Lam! Why, you don’t mean 
to Bay that you have forgotten what you 
told ine that night in Sandy Lane! What 
did that mean if it didn’t nean getting en- 
gsged? You knew it very well atthetime, 
Annie,”’ 

“And you have been considering your- 
Seif as bound to me all these weeks?” 

The pretty clear brown eyes looked full 
into bis, 

Joshua smiled back, unabashed, and held 
out bis hand, 

“My dear girl, of course | have!’’ 

“Wouldn’t it have been slightly awkward 
for you then if Miss Aythea, instead of re- 
fasing your offer of marriage, had chosen 
to accept it?’’ 

‘The deuce!”’ 

Joshua sprang to his feet, his face dis- 
torted with passion. 

‘She told you then, after all! The con- 
founded——”’ 

“You needn't swear—it’s quite unneces 
Sary. Miss Aythea did not break the 
promise you ituposed on her; it was | who 
asked her the question. Did you think I 
was blind—that | could not see? Did you 
think I was prepared to stand absolutely 
apything?’’ 

Annie threw down ber work, and clasped 
her hands tightly together, 

“Did you think L should be content to ait 
quietly here, and sufler your neglect all 
these weeks, and ve only too thankful to 
receive the sinailest return of your 
favors, when you had finished elsewhere? 
Yoa will find yourseif exceedingly mis- 
taken!’’ 

“For goodness’ sake, Annie, what do you 
mean by raving on like that? Jt was novh- 
ing but a flirtation. Tne girl was pretty, 
and | couldn’t help admiring ber. I never 
meant to Interfere with you.however much 
I might be led away for the moment, | 
never really forgot you. 1t was more than 
enough to comfort me for her refusal, to 
feel that you were in the background—that 
I was always sure of you,’’ 

Annie burst into « sbrili laugh, 

“You were always sure of m6, were you? 
You knew | had borne #. much already 
that you thougint I was prepared to go on 
indefinitely. You are wistaken for once, 
Mr. Josbua Worthington! I'll never bavs 
anything more to do with you as long as | 
live! How dare you lis to ine-—bhow dare 
you slander an innocent girl behind her 
back? i knowallths truth of your fine 
story. I was with Sibyl at the lime se 
first met Mr. Gaskell by acc dent. | have 
a letter from herin my pocket at this mo- 
ment, asking ime to help ber to disprove 
your cruel insinuations, and I will doit! I 
will tellevery one! Every one in Brierley 
sball Know that you proposed to ber your- 
self, and were refused, and then tried to 
make mischief between berand the man 
she could have cared for. I wil. write to 
pim-—I will go and #66 your aunt, I[ don’t 
care now what any one thinks of you—I 
don’t care!”’ 

She stopped, trembling with excite- 
ment, and Joshua, for once in his life tho 
rougbly alarined and discomfited, stood by 
in s1160Ce. 

it was terrib y unfortunate that Annie 
sbould have discovered his passion for 
Sibyl, ten times more unfortunate that 
ahe should have received it in such a 
fashion, 

Teas, protestations, reproaches—thers 
Joshu+ would haye been prepared for, and 
could easily bave combated; but this swift 
burning auger, this fierce Indignation, this 
righteous scorn, shook bis s¢l!- possession. 
With Aunie’s love gone, what remained w 

1m? 

. He had been so long accustomed to think 
of her allegiance a8 «4 setticd fact, which 
nothing could alter, that he felt no lonyer 
atie to face life without it. 

His grief at Sibyl’s rejection, having had 
more of wounded pride than sorrow in its 
composition, had veen but transitory in its 
pangs. 

Could it be possible that through tMis 
passing infatuation hé had lost the one good 
thing tnat be had supposed would bé always 
ready to pia band? 

His voice, when L6 #pOkK6 aga.D, Was &.- 
uaost bumble in its entreaty. 

“annie, | know I have behaved badiv; 
rgiven me before. Can’t 


forgive ne this time 





t t you havé 


you uanag 
have 
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cruel manner you must have done, and 
then come here to-day pretending that 
nothing had bappened, and that you had 
been faithful to me all the time—that ta ton 
much to expect any woinan to forgive. i 
can never forgive you; and I never want to 
speak to you again! i've said all I have to 
say now—you had better go!”’ 

“Annie—Annie,” cried Joshua passion. 
ately. ‘think what you're doing! lor 
heaven’s sake, don't say you are going to 
forsake me after ali these years! What is 
to become of me? You have always been 
my good angel. HowamlI to get along 
without you? Oh, Annie, I can’t give you 
up! I never knew how much I loved you 
before. You're quite mistaken if you 
think I care more for Sibyl! Aythea than 
for you; that was a passing liking—my love 
for you is part of my life! Say you love 
me too, Annie darling!"’ 

‘lve of no use saying what isn't true, 
Joshua, I think my love has ail died out 
by degrees in these six long weeks, while 

ou have been amusing yourself, and | 

ave been sitting here waiting for you. 
The Joshua { loved was faithful to me, 
with all his faults, He didn’t exist, I sup- 
pose—it wes all part of the same delusion; 
but, at any rate, it is over now! No, I don’t 
love you!”’ 

**You will ruin my life,’ Joshua retorted 
arngrily—‘tyou will rain iny life with your 
folly—and your owr iifetoo, Annie! You 
are angry jast now, and think you mean 
all you say; but when you’ve cooled down 
a little you’ll repent it. You don’t want 
to spend all your life at home, mending 
children's — I suppose !’’ with an 
impatient glance at the piled-up bundle of 
work. “The Homestead will be mine some 
day--it’s not the sort of place to go a-beg- 
ging. It’s no life of hardship I’m asking 
you to share.’’ 

“If you had been true to me, Joshua, | 
would have keptto you if I had had tw 
work for my bread; as it i4, 1 wouldn't 
marry you if you had a palace for your 
home?”’ 

“Yon’re very polite! May! ask what you 
do intend to do, then?”’ 

“T can’t precisely tell you; but, if you are 
particularly anxious to know, | tnay tei! 
you that | have a strong im pression that | 
shall marry Doctor Waters!’ 

The blood rushed furiously to Joshua's 
face; the thought of Annie married to an.- 
other, loving another, indifferent to hiin- 
self. was naddening. 

“You never sbhali! You promised me 
vou'd do nothing of the kind! You don’t 
love him!’’ 

Annie was allent for a moment, 

*“No,’’ abe sald soltly at last, ‘not yet, At 
one time I thought I never could; but I 
have found out lately that I have been 
brought up in the very best school to make 
ine appreciate a true honest man—in your 
school, Joshua!’ 

[TO BB OONTINUED, | 
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SOMETHING ABOUT PINS. 


Though as much articles for the toilet as 
for the worktable, pins are eminently ne- 
cessary, tothe proper accomplishment of 
most kinds of plain needlework, They 
were in use in such ancient timer that it 
is impossible to say when they were 
not, 

hey were in early times made of brass 
(as we read inthe Kook of Exodus), not 
of the same perfect make, nor of the same 
siender form, a8 those now in use, perhaps, 
In later times they were of bronze, wood, 
bone, or ivory, or of bronz® with a handle 
oft ivory, Many specimens of these bronze 
pins bave been found iu ancient bar- 
rows. 

We have no certainty as Ww the date of 
the first manufacture of pins ip bngiana, 
but it is recorded that in |#)4 complaints 
had been made that certain clothmakers 
had compeiled their laborers \) take pay- 
ment for their labor ‘‘in pins, girdles, and 
other unprofitable wares inatead of money;"’ 
and at the beginning of the reign of Kici- 
ard ILI., when several statutes relating to 
trade and inanufacturers were passed, a 
large number of artificers joined in 4 com- 
plaint that the articles, the fabrication of 
which used to furnish them with employ 
ment and bread, were now brought from 
ports beyond the sea. 

Amongst these artificers we find yird- 
lers, point makers, pinners, wiremongers, 
and many more, A statute in consequence 
was passed for their relief, which probivi- 
ted the importation of the foliowing arti- 
c ev: “Girdles, or any harness wrought for 
girdles, points, laces, leather purses, poucn- 
os, pins, gloves, knives, hangers, tailors’ 
shear#, scissors, and irons,’’ with at least 
forty otber articles, which scarcely concern 
our present subject, 

Pins at this date were either of box wood, 
bone, or silver, From time to tine various 
improvements were introduced in the 
uoeoutacture of pins, and by the midd.e6 of 
the sixteenth century, when they were 
made of metal (generally of bras), we 
Hud these little articles had come ty be of 
80 much importance that more than one 
statute was enacted with regard ww ther 
vwoanufacture, 

Up to this period female dress was fas 


In the reign of Henry VIII n 





year }545), im an Act “Ww ay d the «slight 
and ftaise making of pins,”’ it ls 6nacted 
“that only such are Ww 6 Bold @s are 
foable-headed and bavt the eadn fa 
soldered vt tu¢ ehan { ¢ Ww 
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tened with ribbons, laces, claspe, Looks | 
and eyes, and skewers Of brass, siiver, oF 
void; the latter were, in fact, pina with 
Leads, 


) 


It im easy to understand that, when pins 
were #© scarce a commodity, presenta of 
them were very acceptable to ladies, and 
we tind they were frequentiy offered aa 
New Year's gifta 

Sometimes, however, the fair reciplents 
were — to accept money in lieu 
thereof; hence some suppose is derived the 
term ‘‘pin-money."’ 

The manufacture of a pin was a tedious 
process when entirely tnade by hand; no 
leas than twelve or fourteen processes had 
it to pase through before it waa completed ; 
the wonderfal machinery pow in use bas 
much simplified tmnattera, First of all the 
wire must bo prepared, 

It is placed, ina coll, on a revolving 
block, and drawn through holes pleresd in 
a steel plate, until it ia of the size re 
quired for the particular pin to be 
made, 

It in then taken to the pin-making room, 
whore we find rows of machines Inoved by 
steam = power, and producing «#& constant 
s‘ream of pins atthe rateof Is) to 220 per 
tiinute, which are removed trom the re- 
ee ptactes into which they fall by the work- 
man, and his attendants, who look after the 
proper working of the machines, 

lf we stand in front of a machine, we 
seo a coll of brass wire on a revolving 
drum, 

The end of the wire passes through a 
hole, and then between tron pegs, which 
straighten the wire and keep it in ite place 
a4 It Is drawn into the machine, 

In the machine we seea pair of sliding 
pincers take hold of the wire, carry it for- 
warda short distance, and put the end 
through a hole tnasmall iron plate. Watch 
carefully, and we seen pretty littie bam- 
ner strike the end aa soon as it appears on 
the other side of the tron plate. 

By succossive blows of this hammer the 
head is made, 

This done, down fallaasharp blade and 
cuts the wire intothe length required for 
the pin (the machine can Legdjusted tocut 
the pins of any length desired), 

This procoss of drawing tu, noading, and 
cutting off goes on continuously, and the 
pins are thus carried on tothe pointing part 
of the machine, 

The pointless pin now falla into # slant- 
ing groove, just wide enough for it, but too 
narrow to jetthe head through. Thus we 
400 # row Of ping hanging by their hoads 
nearly the whoie length of the front of the 
machine, 

Beneath is a revolving cylindrical file, 
The surface of the cylinder representaa 
series Of graduated files, on which as they 
are worked backwards and forwards the 
pins are pointed, 

They fall into a receptacie below; but as 
yetthey are yellow-—the color of brass 
wire; they are also groasy. 

They are now put into barrela, which are 
turned round and round, and by this iveans 
thoroughly seoured and cleaned, and are 
roaay to be ‘silvered,”’ 

They are now put into kettlos heated by 
steam, and Spread aboul as evenly #4 pom 
Kible, A powder of fine tin is then apread 
over them, 4nd & certain portion of acid 
added, 

In this they are bolied for about four 
hours, When taken out they are found to 
be covered with # thin coating of tin,which 
gives them the brightand silvery appear- 
ance which all good pink possens, 

They are then dried by being thrown in- 
to kawduat, and polished by being put into 
barréla révolved by machinery 

Thence they are placed tn a# tlat tray, and 
the workinuan,by « peculiar tossing inmotion, 
which requires much akill, separates all Lie 


dust from the pins, which are now clean, 
bright, and ready for use, 

There laa vory ingenious machine used 
for ‘sticking’ the pins which are to be sent 
to the market on papers, 

Phe paper ia piaced on #& pieces of curved 
metal, and crimped and placed in pomition 
Wo receive the ping, which are passed oul of 


“ receptacle at the te P of theatmachineg bya 
girl, who with abruah dexterouaely sweep 


thems into grooves placed in an inelinod 
plane, leading down to the paper. 
Thus arranged, they pass down the mm 


chine iniong lines, andby # lever the pa 
por is brought under the polutsof a row of 
pins, and by a beautiful bit of mnaciinery 
tney “re pressed through the criuiped edges 
of the paper. Thus row by row tue whole 
sheet is filed, 

There would seein to have been in feudal 
times uses for pins, which ceased with the 
custoins of those days, 

Chronicies of the foativities of those olden 
times tell us thatthetankarda used at foaste 
were divided into @lght equal parts, and 


6ach part was rmarked off by @ silver 
pin. 

The cups held two quarta, consequently 
tne quantity contained [rom pin to pin waa 


half a pint. 
Ky tne rules of good fellowships drinker 


was to stop his quafling only ata pia, If ie 
drank buta@ haeir’s breadth beyond, ho waa 
bound lo drink tothe next pl 6 was, of 
eourkse, vory dil! iit to atop Oxar y at 

plu, amithe va tflorts and fatit ¢ 
trinker yvave Prise bounbounded mirth at 
iis Oxpoense, (he jot une ninon *® utio 
tue dif iity belny the iru ne tie 
tan kard lo ita very dregs, 
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HAYMAKING, 





Merrily, cheer tome and turn, 


The! reof more will have vanished soon; 


- 


Heat spee only when reat we earn, 
And bere’s@ nook for the sultry noon: 
Me how eoftiy the ehadowe etray 


thver our coueh om the new-mown bay 


Innocent pleasure, aod quale kiy gone 
Hat destined’ yet to the heart lo leave 
Iloeollectione that later on 
May vive acharm to life's noon oF eve, 
lhboughte of youth end lla careless play, 
Mweel ae the breath of new-mown hay. 
— 


A Simple Maiden. 


KY FRANOES SFIAU08, 








OHAPTER IL 


1 O, J am not going to reject him; but,all 
the sane, | am not going to refer him 
l w you.” 

“put if, at the time be proposes, he tolls 
you who he really is pe 

“ile won't do that, I think, It will not 
be as Lord Cheshunt,but as Mr, (iascoigne, 
that he willask me to be bis wife, You 
don’t know the inan as wellas I do, You 
have not madea study of him as | have, 
Hie isa a#trange compound of shrewdness 
and unworldliness, of strong common 
sonke in some things, and an saimost child- 
like simplicity In others, 

“Por all he knows #0 much about horses, 
and is such asplendid ‘whip,’ and can tell 
you the name of the winner of every big 
race for the last half~logen years, there is 
avein of romance and sentiment in his 
composition Which fow people give him 
credit for, 

‘He will quote Byron and Tennyson by 
the hour,and I have only to read the “May 
(Jueen"’ to him to set Lim orying like any 
schoolgirl Aithough | believe him to be 
genuinely fond of ine, be is more attracted 
by the romance of tho aflairthan be him- 
self is aware of, 

“He will go on pretending to be Mr, Gas 
coigne as long a4 possible, and the more 
tay ere you and | continue to accept him 
in that character the better pleased he wil! 
be, 

“Therefore, cher papa, you inust let me 
p ay iny little game efter my own fashion, 
and be deaf anu blind ineanwhiie and ask 
no questions, ‘That I shail bring him to 
book in the course of a day or two] do not 
doubt, and after that—we shall see what 
we shall see,”’ 

* a * . : 





Mr. (iasoolgne was in the habit of driving 
over from Warley to the rectory ina dog- 
oart hired In the village, 

Hie was there to luoheon, by appoint- 
ment, on the day following that of the con- 
versation just recorded, 

it had been arranged that, westher per- 
initting, he and argery should walk 
through the fields afterward as far as 
Dunleap Castle, with the object of sketch 
ing the grand old keep of that historic 
Mle. 

' But Mr. Gaeooigne had not been five min- 
utes at the rectory before ne saw that some- 
thing was ainisa, 

Margery was palo and distraite, and he 
was nearly sure that her eyes bore the 
traces of lears, 

She scarcely spoke during luncheon, and 
then only when directly addressed, where- 
asthe rector secomed more talkative and 
jJocular than usua, 

Hut was nothis jocularity forced? Gas- 
oolgne asked himeelf, 

Hardly was the meal at au end when the 
Rev, Dyke, declaring that he bad quite a 
round of visita among parishioners to get 
through, went his way, 

Mra, Fermor was downstairs to-day, for a 
wonder, reclining on @ chaise longue inthe 
drawing-roouw, 

(iascolgne, who had been introduced to 
her on # previous occasion, went and chat- 
ted with her while Margery was getting 
ready to go out, 

Five minutes later he saw Margery on 
the verandah, drawing on ner gloves, 

Then he shook hands with Mra, lFermor, 
and taking his aketching materials uoder 
his ari, be went slowly out and joined 
her, 

‘The two went forward, Margery leading 
the way till acluuipof evergreens hid them 
from Mra, Ferimor, 

Then the girl turned and faced her com- 
panion, 

“O Mr. Giasooigne! lam so sorry,’’ she 
began, “but | must really ask you to 
excuse me from going out sketohing this 
afternoon, I — I don’t feel equal to 
$¢,°° 

Her eyes were downcast, there was « Lit- 
tle quaver in her voice, and the delicate 
curves of ber lips bad an eloquent pathos 
of their own, 

Never had she looked more dangeroualy 
beeutiful in Gasoolyne’s @yes than at this 
moment 

All the innate chivalry of the man was 
Instantly in arta, 

There was a seat close by on which he 
now proceeded to place bis sketching ma- 
teriaia, 

Tren he possessed himself of one of Mar- 
gery’s unresisting handa, 


' 


You are suffering, y 1 are in trouble, 
Mises fb 'ermor i 8 he seald very 
earnestiy. ihe moment you entered the | 

; | 

u 1] saw that somet Kk Wasthe matter 


Will you not grant me ine privilege of a 








friend, for | trust you will permit me to 
consider myself in the light of one, and tei! 
me what it is that is troubling you? It is 
just possible that it may be in my power 
to — you, or, atany rate, that { may be 
able, {f only in a minor degree, to alleviate 
the burden from which you are sufler- 
ing.” 

Margery shook ber head, 

“No one can help ine,” she said in a low 
voice as she gently withdrew the hand he 
had been holding while he spoke, 

“Pardon meé,’’ be rejoined, ‘but are you 
quite sure of that? ©! course, without a 
knowledge of the circumstances, I cannot 
speak with certainty. But, in any case, if | 
can't help you—though I do not despair on 
that point—you are sure of my sympathy. 
It may seem a poor thing w offer, but, 
such as it is, it will be heartfelt and 
genuine,’”’ 

“How good you are!l’’ exclaimed Margery 
in that naive,iinpulaive way which was one 
of her special attributes, 

Tnen she turned and began to walk down 
the gravelled pathway that led from the 
house, 

Her arins hung in front of her with in- 
terlucked fingers; there was an added 
imournfulness in the faraway look of hor 
soinbre eyes, 

“Will you not teil me your trouble— 
Margery?” said (iamooigne presently in a 
voloe that was hardly above a whis- 
er, 

It was the first time he had called her by 
ber christian-name, but if she heard it she 
did not seem to heed. 

After walking on In silence fora moment 
or two longer 8he stopped, and turning her 
eyes full upon him she said gravely: **Mr. 
Orimsby is coming bhome,’’ 

CGiascoigne gave a gasp, and the same in- 
stant the demon of Jealousy gripped hii 
by the heart, 

“Mr, Ormaby!’’ he stammered, ‘I don’t 
remember to have heard the name be- 
fore,”’ 

“Ol course not; how stupid of me!’’ re- 
turned Margery. ‘“Katl bave got so into 
the way of looking upon you as a friend that 
for the inoment 4s forgot how short a time 
we have known each other,’’ 

Foran instant the young man’s heart 
thrilled beneath his waistooat, and then the 
demon had bim ia its grip again, 

Drawing still closer to her, and looking 
her straight in the face,he said between his 
twoth: 

“Will vou not tell ineall about this Mr. 
Ormsby?” 

Ky this time they had reached a quaint 
old surmmmer-house in # secluded part of the 
grounds, 

They had sat here on more than one oc 
casion already, and it seemed only natu- 
ral thet they should do the same o- 
day. 

Margery’s nerves shook a little as she sat 
down, 

Nie was a girl who hated having to tell a 
‘ie: in the first place, asa matter of prin- 
ciple: was abe nota rector’s daughter? and, 
in the second, beosuse she had an un- 
comfortable conviction that lies, like 
chickens, bave a habit of coming home to 
rooat. 

Still, occasions may now and then arise 
when the truth is not all-compelling, when 
a lie becomes not merely politic, but com. 
pulsory, 

When such occasions force themselves 
upon you, the only plan is to tell your lie 
boldly and have done with it. 

This would be Margery’s mode of pro. 
cedure in the present instanoe. 

The pith of what she nad to tell Mr. Gas- 
colgne was as follows: 

Mr. Ormaby was a civil engineer, and 
was now on bis way home from Peru, Mr, 
Q.'s father, who had died some years be- 
fore,and the rector had been bosom friends, 
and there had been an understanding be- 
tween them that when the boy of one and 
the girl of the other should have grown up 
—_ should (Deo volente) become man and 
wife, 

To that understanding the rector bad al- 
ways adhered as if it were with him a 
matter of honor respecting which his 
r= aaaaaal could not fail to feel as he 
eit 

Young Mr, Orinapy, on his part, waa not 
merely willing, but anxious to varry out 
bis father’s wishes; in short, he professed 
to be deeply in love with the rector’s 
daughter. 

And now he was on his way to England 
fora short holiday, and the Kev. Dyke 
was urgent that the marriage should take 
place almost immediately, 

“And how can I refuse to accede to his 
wishes?” asked Margery with siinple 
pathos, ‘“Papatsa very poor man, Mr. 
Gascoigne, He has three daughters young- 
orthap I, and his expenses are growing 
with every year, while my stepmother, as 
you are aware, isa permanent invalid. | 
must leave home—I must make room for 
the younger ones; 1 should be tie most 
ungrateful girl in the world if I did 
not,’’ 

‘Pardon the question, but you do not 
love this Mr, Orinsby?”’ 

“I oate him! but that matters nothing. 
Papa bas set his heart on my marrying 
him, and that is enough.” 

“Pardon me again, bat it matters every- 
thing. ‘To sacrifice you to a man you hate! 
—not even a father’s wishes can be sacred 
in such a case,’’ 

Margery shook ber head. ‘There is no 
way of escape; none,’’ 

“There you are wrong. There is a way of 
eacape,’ F 

She turned two startied eyes on him for 
an instant, and then dropped theu 

Margery, you can escape from the mar 


| you hate by consenting to become my wif 


Uuniéas, indeed,’’ he added with a touch of 














humility, “you hateme as much a you 
hate bim,”’ 

“OQ Mr, Gascoigne, I never thought of 
this!" 

She recoiled a little and her hand went 
up quickly to her heart. 

“Listen, Margery,” be sald, following her 
up. “I nave loved you from the first day 
] saw you, and what you bave just told me 
has merely served to precipitate by a few 
hours a confession already determined on, 
1 should bave spoken before now, only— 
only I au not as other men are, and I 
sometimes think that I have no right ever 
to expect to be loved.”’ 

He spoke the last words with a concen- 
trated bitterness which showed how deeply 
the sense of his personal defects weighed 
upon bim. 

She laida band softly on his sleeve: 

“Pray, do not say that!” 

Her volcetohis ears was fraught with 
infinite tenderness, He took her hand, 
lifted it to his lips and kissed it passion- 
ately. 

‘uch as I arm, however, I love you de- 
votedly,”’ he went on; “and if, Margery, 
you feel that you could ever learn to care 
for ine a little in return, give ine this dear 
hand to call my own, and entrust your fu- 
ture to one whose chief object in life will 
henceforth be to make you happy!” 

Kor the moment Margery was dazed, and 
no wonder, A slight tremor shook her from 
head to foot. 

There had been a wedding at Whitapple 
Oburch that morning, and the bells were 
ringing a merry peal in honor of the 
event 

But what the bells kept saying in Mar- 
gery’sears waa, “Countess of Cheshunt— 
Countess of Cheshunt,” over and over 
again, 

Gascoigne stil! beld her hand, and she 
could fee! rather than see the passionate 
yearning look he bent on her, 

“But ” she began, and then she 
paused; then she withdrew her band, but 
notunkindly. “You have taken me utter- 
ly by surprise, Mr, Gasoolgne, and I feel 
very grateful for the honor you have done 
me. Ido feel itan honor, 1 assure you, 
Kuteven if- No, no, you must go 
away and try to forget me. Papa would 
never, never consent; | know him too 
wolli,’”’ 

“If that is alll’ cried Gascoigne impetu. 
ously, and next instant he had regained 
possession of ber hand. 

“All! as if that were not enough! You 
don't know papa. He has a wil! of 
iron,’’ 

“And is not iron malleable? Can it not 
be made to assume any form one pleases? 
If only you yourself care for me a little, 
you may ieave ine to deel with Mr. Fer- 
mor, Is it so, Margery? Can you—ah! 
no, how is it possible that you could ever 
bring yourself to love such an abortion as 
all 








He dropped her hand and drew back a 
little, and again a great wave of bitterness 
swept over his soul, 

“Ob, it is not that—it is not that,indeed!”’ 
exciaiined Margery. ‘‘But I have known 
you #0 short a time, and it is all so strange 
and sudden; and, oh! | réaily cannot teil 

ou.”’ 

With that she broke into a tempest of 
tears, 

Her overstrained nerves bad given way 
in her own despite; and yet,as she acknow- 
ledged to herseif afterwards,,it was perhaps 
the most fortunate thing that could have 
befallen her, 

In no more eftective way could matters 
have been brought to a climax, for an in- 
stant later she was in Casooigne’s armas, 
and he was raining kisses on her 
forehead, her lips, and her tear-bedewed 
cheeks, 

Ten minutes later, as they sat hand in 
hand, Gavcoigne said: 

“] have told you — yet as to my 
position in life, or my income, or any- 
thing.’’ 

“Why trouble about such things now?” 
said Margory quickly. ‘It sounds #0 mer- 
cenary.”’ 

“Notatali, It is nothing but right that 
you should be told,”’ 

‘In any case, please to remember that 
I have not asked you a single queég- 
tion.” 

“] don’t know which to admire most— 
your siimnple trustfulness or your goodness 
to mé,”’ he said with a little laugh. ‘Where 
ia there another girl who would have 
taken me #0 absolutely on trust as you 
uuave?”’ 

Then he paused,looking down and gnaw- 
ing the end of his moustache, 

Margery scarcely breathed, 

“Is he going to declare himself?” she 
whispered to ner heart, ‘i don’t believe 
he will; he is too fond of his incognito not 
tokeep it up till the last possible mo- 
ment,’’ 

“Shall I tell her,or shall [ not?’’ his tord- 
ship was asking himself, “Why should I? 
shé has promised to be mine in any case, 
Nothing so romantic can ever happen to 
me again. It will be time enough to end 
it when I’m ‘cornered’ by the rec- 
toy,”’ 

“As for my income,’ he said aloud, “I 
am afraid you wilithink six hundred a 
year 4 véry beggarly amount to begin mar- 
ried life on.”’ 

“Beggariy! Why it’s two hundred a year 
moréthan papa’s income. We shall be 
quite rich people,” 

Again (iascoigne laughed. 

““W nat an artless little darling she is!’’ 


6 sald to himself. Then: ‘Whatever your 
ather’s income may be, lam afraid he 
“ pull a very 4g face when | tell him 


the amount of mine,’ 
Margery gave alittle tragic start and 
Clasped her hands, 





“Wary did you make me forget for a | it. 
tle while that papa will never—never give 
his consent to our engagement!” 

“Should Mr. Fermor remain obdurate, 
only one thing will be left for me w 
do.”’ 

“And that ie?” 

“To run away with you,” 

e e ® 2 . . 


‘Three weeks later. 

It was a brilliant morning in late Odto. 
ber when Margery Fermor and Mr. Jen. 
rick booked themselves by the ten o’clock 
train at Warley Station,after having driven 
over from Whitapple in the latter lady's 
basket carriage. 

Their destination was tne town of Derby, 
some twenty-five miles away, 

In the course of the previous afternoon 
Margery had dropped in at Jonquil UCot- 

as she was in the habit of doled three 
or four times a week, 

While chatting with the widow about 
nothing in Bay | she said, as if the 
thought h only that moment struck 
her: 

‘By the way, 1 am going as far as Derby 
to-morrow, and I particularly want you to 
go with me.’’ 

“] bardly know how I can manage to do 
that, because——’’ 

“But you must manage it. I’m going to 
be married to-morrow forenoon, and [ 
want you to act as Ny Mamma ‘for this oc- 
casion only.’’’ 

Mra. Jenrick flopped her ample propor. 
tions into the nearest Chair and sat staring 
at Margery for some moments without 
speaking. 

“So you bave made up your mind to 
become Mrs. Cascoigne,’’ she said at 
last. 

Margery nodded and emiled. 

“Of course I’ve not kept my eyes shut all 
this time,’’ went on the widow, “but as you 
did not think well to say anything to me, 
it was not my piace to be the first to speak, 
Still, itseems rather sudden, doesn’t it? 
and why at Derby, and when the rector is 
from home too?”’ 

‘Papa is not to know anything about it 
till after wards,’’ 

“Gracious goodness, Margery Fermor, 
you don’t mean to say that you are going to 
get married on the sly!’’ 

The widow was not always as choice 
in her phraseology as she might have 
been, 

“Tbat is just what [ am going to do,’’ 
responded Margery withs demure little 
laugh. 

“Aud you expect me to ald and abet you 
in this insane act.’’ 

“it is not an insane act by any means, 
and | am quite sure you will aid and abet 
me in it.’”’ 

‘You are, are you? Kut what will the 
rector say when hecomes to hear of it? And 
what will be think of me for acting as your 
accom plice?’’ 

“My father is too sensible a manto knock 
his head against the inevitable. He will 
accept the fact as a factand make the best 
of it.”’ 

“] suppose you are quite satistied in 
your own mind as to the wisdom of this, 
to me, most incomprehensible procsed- 


“I think you may safely trust me on that 
score,”’ 

The widow sat gazing at her visitor fora 
a moments without speaking. Then she 
said: 

“Yes, Margery Fermor,I think I may 
trust you; | never met a girl anywhere who 
seemed to ‘know her way about,’ as the 
saying is, better than you do.”’ 

‘Thus it was that the two ladies found 
themselves next morning onthe way to 
Derby. 

For, afterali, Mr. Gascoigne had not been 
called upon to seek the rector’s consent to 
his engagement. 

After a good deal of persuasion he had 
won Margery over to agree to a secret inar- 
riage and had thereby, greatly to his de- 
light, saved himself fromthe necessity of 
revealing his rank, as be would have 
felt bound to do nad the Kev. Dyke 
objected to ‘Mr. Gascoigne’ as a son-in- 
law. 

Now he could take his own time for mak- 
ing the revelation, and the longer he should 
be abie to put it off the better he would be 
pleased. 

Our two ladies were met at the terminus 
by Mr. Gascoigne and bis friend, Captain 
Frewin, who, of course, was in the 
secret, 

The two men had been stopping in Der- 
by for the past three weeks, Gascoigne run- 
ning over by train every three or four days 
to see his fiancee. 

For anything the rector was supposed to 
know, the young man was still ‘hanging 
out’ at the Angler’s Rest. 

A hired brougham was in waiting, in 
which the quartette drove at once to the 
church, where everything had been arrang- 
ed in readiness, 

Mrs, Jenrick stared a little when sheé 
heard the bridegroom’s string of names re- 
cited by the curate, put, as she said to her- 
self, aman can’t be answerable ior what 
his godtathers and godmothers may cboose 
to call him. 

After the knot had been tied, came 
breakfast at the station hotel, soon after 
which ‘the happy pair’ started for North 
Wales, wnere they were to spend the 
honeymoon, 

Mrs, Jenrick opened her eyes for the sec- 
ond thime when the bridegrvom at parting 
begged her acceptance of a beaut fu 
diamond and sapphire ring, ‘‘as & Slip! t 
souvenir of the happiest day of ny Ww» 
life,”’ 

Then was the widow more convin 
than ever that in marrying ‘that queer Mr. 
Gascoigne’ Margery Fermor had know? 
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quite well what she was about. 

As Captain Frewin lighted a 
after seeing the bride and bridegroom off, 
he sald to himself: 

“It strikes me that that young woman is 
about as artful as they make ’em. It’s al! 
my eye about ber not knowing that Jim. 
iny’s the Karl of C.” 

Lord and Lady Cheshunt did not stay 
long in Wales. 

The weather broke up at the end of a 
wees and they were giad to fly south- 
wards. 

The Earl had hired a small furnished 
house up the river,not very far from Maid- 
enbead, and thither he now took his 
bride. 

He still kept = the comedy of ‘Mr, Gas- 
coigne,’ and neither by word nor look did 
his wife allow him to suspect that she knew 
aught beyond that which lay on the sur. 
face, 

Margery was blessed witha large fund 
of patience,and feeling sure of her position, 
was quite content to abide her time, 

For her, too, the affair was not without its 
elements of amusement, 

She gravely discussed with her hus- 
band sundry small matters of domestic 
economy. 

Could they really on six hundred s year 
xfiord to keep a boy in buttons, as James 
proposed, in addition to the cook and par- 
lor-maid, who compromised the whole of 
their small establishment? 

Were they not ‘outrunning the constable’ 
a little in respect of the hired brougham in 
which they were driven out four or five 
umes a week? 

And then, Mra. Gascoigne waa shocked 
to find that butcher’s meat was quite two- 
pence a pound dearer than at White- 
apple, 

MShe had been told that New Zealand 
mutton was nearly equal to English, and 
much cheaper. Would it not be advisable? 
etc., 6c. 

In these and such like trivial discuss- 
sions the Earl took an almost child- 
like pleasure, and Margery caught the in- 
feetion from him. 

After all, the eclaircissement came about 
in quite a commonplace fashion,and minus 
any dramatic surroundings. 

Lord Cheshunt was standing one sunny 
afternoor on the edge of the lawn, which 
sloped down to the river, waiting for his 
wife, wuo was getting ready to go out with 
him, when a small outrigger came spin- 
ning round the bend in which were two 
inen in flannels, inone of whom the Karl 
recognized a well-known member of the 
Badminton Olub. 

It was too late to escape, and he decided 
to stand his ground. 

‘‘Hillo! Cheshunt, is that you? Where 
the deuce have you been hiding yourself 
all thistime? Everybody at the Bad is 
wondering what has become of you. Allow 
me to introduce my friend, Major Topp, ot 
the Blues, whom I’ve just hed put up 
at the Bad. Top ord Ceeshunt, 
whom I hope you will know better by-and- 
by.” 


The two men bowed; then something in 
the faces of the others caused Lord Cnes- 
hunt to turn. 

His wife was standing two or three 
behind him, drawing on her gloves, and 
must have heard every word. 

He siowly rose to the occasion. Taking 
Margery by the hand he led her for- 
ward. 

“Gentlemen, my wife—Lady Cheshunt,” 
he said in clear, resonant tones, 

On any ordinary occasion he would, 
as a matter of course, have omitted the 
title, but this was not an ordinary occa- 
sion. 

“You pulled throughsplendidly,” he said 
to Margery a little later. ‘But, I say, what 
a nerve you must have! You changed ool- 
or for a moment, but that was all, If you 
had been Countess of Cheshunt for twenty 

ears you couldn’t nave done the thing in 
better style.” 

Her ladyship put her arms tightly round 
her husband’s neck and kissed him very 
tenderly. 

“I cannot love you more as Lord Ches- 
hunt than I did when you were plain Mr, 
Gascoigne,” she said. 

And she spoke the truth, for her husband 
had won his way to her heart by this time, 
and few people could have been more sur- 
prised at the fact than she. 

Little more remains to be told. 

The rector, after writing a dignified re- 
buke to the young people in reply to his 
daughter’s note informing him of her mar- 
riage, allowed nimself to be mollified anda 
brought round by degrees. 

After all, as he remarked, forgiveness 
is one of the chief of the Ch vir- 
tues, 

About a year iater Mra, Fermor number 
two faded quietly and gracefully out of ex- 
istence, with as little trouble to any- 
one as is compatible with such an 
event, 

Later still, Mrs. Jenrick consented to be- 
come Mrs, Mermor number three, 

Lady Cheshunt quite favored the little 
scheine, 

She had al ways liked the widow, and, as 
abe said to herself, ‘Papa is one of those 
nen who are never happy unless they have 
& woman to look after them.”’ 

Her ladyship has taken upon herself the 
entire charge of her three step-sisters. 

The rector feels that, in such hands, he 
can look forward to their future with 
6y uaniimity. 

Jobnny Transom is a frequent visitor in 

C'revanion Sq aare. 

Lady Cheshunt has set her beart on find 

ng him a wife with a dot; but Jobnny feels 
badly that no woman can éver Dé be f an 


dear to him as was the vanished Margery 





Fermor of those old ba days at White- 
apple Keotory, ew 
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Little Niel’s Red Man. 


BY M. B,. 








ITTLE Niel lived in the loveliest and 
wildest district of Donegal, on the 

4 banks of Mulroy, an iniet of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, which looked like a lake, with 
gigantic mountains al! around, and sloping 
farms creeping yearly further up their 


Mountain ponies climbed these steep 
fields like 

There were beautiful green islands of 
every shape conceivab!e, sleeping upon the 
water’s breast—isiands sacred to the seals, 
a suft-eyed race that loved to bask on 
summer evenings, and that took to the 
waves when the fishermen by sing- 
ing Irish songs; and islands given up to 
sea-birda, 

The home of Niel was opposite Bird Is. 
land, so called because the gulls built their 
nests upon it so close together that it was 
first white with eggs, and then gray with 
fluffy tledglings; and, later, dense fleets of 
white gulls covered the water,gently tos- 
sing up and down like fairy boats. 

Just below Niel’s house was the ‘‘gentle 
thorn,” a gnarled and lichen-grown haw- 
thorn, and on summer evenings it was 
a up as if every old knob was on fire, 
while tlutes and pipes of a silver tone 
sounded gaily. 

On a May Eve, or Halloween, especially, 
the elfin music was loud, and Niel and his 
brothers and sisters watched little, nimble 
fingers moving round the tree, 

One day, as Niel's mother and ber two 
servants were spinning at the fireside, a 
tiny woman entered, and said: 

‘Wad you likeme to gie youa hand wi’ 
your spinning?” 

“Ay, surely, an’ thank you kindly, 
woman,” replied Ellie McColgan, without 
observing that the visitor had not wished 
the house “good luck.” 

The small woman sat down at once and 
began to spin, working in so marveliousa 
manner that she through more work in 
an hour than the mistiess and the two ser- 
vants put together, 

She was thanked and begged to prolon 
her visit, and every one in the house treat: 
ed her asan honored guest, 

The strongest cup of tea, the warmest 
ed in the chimney-nook were given 

or. 

Thus she lived a member of the family, 
nursing the chiidren, spinning hanks of 

arn, doing many a hand’sturn about the 

m;and a week went by, 

But she disappeared as suddenly as she 
came, 

Some time afterwards the master of the 
house wakened very early,and, looking out 
of bed, saw her sitting at the fire, 

“Welcome, good woman,” cried he, ‘I 
hope you are come to atop wi’ us?’’ 

“Na, na; I was just waiting till you wak- 
ened. I’m come for my w “ad 

“Troth, my decent woman, I’m right giad 
to Lear that, for you’re deserving 0’ wages. 
What shall I gi’e you?’’ 

‘“Naething but a plate o’ meal; but gi’e 
it quick, for they are waiting on me out 
bye.” 

Cr jumped upand gave ber the 
mneal, and would have gone with her to 
the door, but she pushed him back, ard 
hurried away, clapping the door behind 
her. 

He heard whispering and trampling out- 
side the house, 

These sounds ceased; and, plucking up 
courage, he lifted the latch and looked 
out, 

Noone wasto bewseen, The rising sun 
W ike — the waters of Mulroy; touching 
the islands with green, white, and crim- 
son; Jightingup Crohan and the chapol, 
and the dark mountain range of Knoock- 
alla. 

His eye fellon Bird Island far beneath 
him, then swept the wide landscape, reat- 
ing longest on the winding road to the eft, 
where the highway trom the broad Atlantic 
wound past Kindrum, under the lofty 
mountains of tue Uarne, 

Failing to discover any trace of his late 
visitor, he went back to awake the sleeping 
family. 

“Ives well we were kindly wi’ thon old 
woman,” said he, ‘for I’m certain sure 
sbe’s ane o’ them we wilina name,”’ 

Soon after this adventure little Niel was 
playing on Bird Island. 

McColgan happened to be employed in 
plowing his field near the gnarled hawthorn, 
when he heard shrill cries, ene 
his son’s voice, he ran down the bank an 
crossed the —— neck of land that sepa- 
rated Hird Island from the mainland at low 
tide, 

The pretty boy stood watching his jacket 
floating away on the Lough,and he was 
crying bitterly. 

‘The saints be between us an’ harm! 
W hat alls the wean!’’ cried MoUColgan. 

“The red nan! The red iman!’’ sobbed 
Niel in lively terror, and he would say no 
more, 

His father had heard from old people that 
the fairy king appeared as red man, and 
that when the queen sent him to steal 
mortal cbild, be first wok some article of its 
clothing away with him. 

All this flashed into bis mind as he saw 
the boy’s jacket swimming away. 

He plunged into the Lough,caught up the 


jacket, and brought it to shore; then he | lungs were fully inflated. A little careful 

took the frightened child home, attention soon made the practice a habit and 
‘“Klliie, dear,’’ said he, “we be to watch | cow [ never stamimer uniess very much 

the wean careful,for I’m afeared the gentry | ex 











joined the party. 
* 


has set their hearts on him. Dinna be let. 
ting him outbye his lone.”’ ; 
“But where’s my wee, new jacket, 


tather?”’ interru the obild. 

The jacket had been hanging over his 
arm as he came up the brae, 

1t was gone! snatched away by invisl bie 
hands. The fairy king a hoslage 
—— would yet have the little cap- 

v 

The terrified parents looked at one an- 
other, and were silent. 

As look-out was kept by the whole 
neighborhood for the ‘‘wee, red iman;"’ 
but Bird Island seemed to be left to the 
gulls and the plover-—-no tairy king ap- 


“He’stoo bonnie—far too bonnie,"’ sighed 
the mother, twining Niel’s yellow curls 
round her hnard-worked fin 

The jacket was taken and the child was 
oe See, all their watching was in 
vain. 

One evening whenthe stirabout was be- 
ing ladied out for supper, Niel was mis. 


sing, 

eaay and Kate, chubby (Grace, and 
broad-faced Andy, were al! seated round the 
bearth, porringer in hand; but no Niel 


“tHe didna go back to Bird Island, for he 
was too ‘f ,’” mald his parents; “but 
anyway he’s lost to us,’”’ 

Many suns rose over fair Mulroy, and 
Niel did not return, 

At length Halloween came round. Mc. 
Colgan was on the point of going to a 
merry-making, and had his Sunday ooat 
ae over his arm, with his Prayer- 
Book in the pocket. 

Tbe moon shone as he opened the door, 
He heard unwonted sounds—the gallopin 
of horses—the cracking of whips. A caval- 
cade was advancing. 

All at once he recollected that the fairies 
were supposed to ride in full force on Hal- 
loween. 

What if his lost child should be in their 
company? As the second horse 
by, he threw his coat upon the ground be- 
fore it, 

Something fell on the coat, and at that 
— the train of horses come toa stand- 
still. 

But where were now the steeds with 
atrange, quaint riders, that had come for- 
ward looming #o large in the moonlight? 
They bad all vanished, and only a heap of 
withered ben weeds lay on the road. 

MoUolgan saw Niel lying on the ovat, 
He caught him up, and hurried into the 
house, 

The rejoicing in the cottage may be imag- 
ined—how the mother wept for Joy: and 
kissed ber beautiful ohild; how © fa- 
ther trembied from the excitement of his 
eerie adventure; and how (irace and 
Andy, Paddy and Kate, wuo had won no 
fairy hearts, crowded round the hero of the 
hour, 

“An’ did they do naething on you, 
jewel?” asked Ellie, 

“Naething ava, mammy.” 

“Where were you anyway, Niel, avick?”’ 

“T was in a grand, lovely place, far nicer 
nor bis reverence, Father Daniel's parior; 
an’ there was plenty 0’ wee childer playin’ 
an’ dancin’, an’ they had cakes an’ sweeties 
an’ lozengers; an’ ob! the bonnie plays—the 
bonnie dies!’’ 

“Suttyou’re no sorry to come back to 
your poor mammy,son?” questioned Kllie, 

Niei would not answer this question, and 
Ellie noticed that he was very restless for 
some time, as if his baby breast was con- 
scious of a vague yearning after his eifin 
companions and their ‘‘bonnie piays.”” 

Bat bis uneasiness wore away by degrees, 
and he again ate bis stirabout with appetiie, 
and again played happily with his ragyed 
brothers and sisters, 

Having veen won back from the _— 
king, he was ever' after secure from b 


wiles and speiis, 
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A NEw and noticeable figure among the 
numerous dignitaries and officials in the 
suite of the Shah of Persia is a boy of 
twelve, whoin the Shah has loaded down 
with titles, and whois an object of envy 
and fear t© most of His Majesty’s minis- 
versa. 

His name is Goolamali Khan. He is the 
Director of the Corps of Koyal Pages, and 
one of his titles is Favorite of the Mon- 
arch, “Neither minister, vizier nor royal 
prince has ever yet been allowed to ait at 
the Shah’s table, but (joolamal! Khan is an 
exception to this law of the Persians, He 
is constantly by bis master’s — and has 
more servants to wall upon him than any 
two of the royal ministers. The explansa- 
tion of this extraordinary treatment isto be 
found in the Persian monarch’s conviction 
that his life is inseparably and myaterious- 
ly bound up with thatof Goolamal! Khan, 
aud that wise men have foretold that the 
Shah’s death will be preceded oniy a few 
days by that of his young favorite; that the 
health and prosperity of the latter will 
mean the health and prosperity of the 
former, and that generally whatever befalls 
this little one will also happen to his royal 
protector, This bellef has resulted in the 
boy leading a life of ease and luxury un- 
known tw the most fortunate courtiers in 
Teveran. He was seated on the knees of 
two magnificent grandees on the Shah's en- 
try into St. Petersburg.”’ 

oe 


STAMMBKING.—Stammering, as wWany 
sufferers have found, may sometimes be got 
rid of inasimpie way. A correspondent 
writes: ‘“{ cured myself of an annoying 
habitof stammering by inbaling a deep 
breath between every few words, and by 
never allowing nyself WwW speak unless the 





Scientific and Useful. 


Seups anv Kats.—Suntiower seeds are 
said to be an irresiatibie bait for rata, 
Traps baited at night with these seeds wil! 
will be found crowded with rats in the 
morning. 


To Brana SMALL ARTICLES.—To one 
quart of water add half an ounce each of 
sulphate cop and chloride of sinc, tir 
the articles in the solution until the desir. 
ed color ia obtained. 


Parer Baas.—Waxed per bags are 
now made, the interior sur of the paper 
oe lined with a thin coating of tline, 
wh renders the bag cabetant ily air- 
tight and water-proof. 


OolN AND SLOT.—The ooin and slot de- 
vice has been applied to children’s savings 
banks. When onoe set for action a - 
lated number of coins must be dropped in 
the bank before it can be opened. 


OIL AND Grease.—Theo easiest manner 
of cleaning olly or greasy botties is to pour 
into them a little strong sulphuric acid, 
after they have been owed to drain as 
much as possible. The bottle is then oork- 
ed, and the acid caused to flow in ever 
portion of it about five minutes oreo, It 
then washed with repeated rinsings of cold 
water. All traces of ofl or grease wfil be 
removed in a very expeditious manner,and 
no odor whatever will be thus in the bottie 
after washing. 


PostaL TuBnK.—A ‘postal tube’’ to con- 
nect Dover with Oalais, overthe English 
Channel, is being discussed in England, 
The pian is to suspend two tubes of abouta 
yard each in diameter by means of steel 
cables across the channel, 40 yards above 
the level of the sea, The steel cables will 
be fixed to pillars at distances of about 4) 
yards, and in each tube a little railway will 
run with cars capable of carrying 450 
pounds in weight. No parcel of grater 
weight than this will be taken, and the 
coat is estimated atthe modest figure of 
$5,000, 000. 


Corrkkina [kon,—Iron can be copper- 
ed by dipping it into melted copper, the 
surface i protected bya meited layer of 
cryolite and pheapboric acid, the articles to 
be thus treated being heated to the same 
tem perature as the melted copper. Another 
process consista of dipping the articles in- 
to a melted mixture of one part of chloride 
or fluoride of copper, five or six parts of 
oryolite and a little chloride of barium, If 
the article when immersed, is connected 
with the negative pole of a battery, the pro. 
coas is hastened, A third method consiatas 
in dipping the articles in a solution of oxa- 
late of copper and bi-carbonate of soda, dis- 
solved in ten or fifteen parts of water, acid!- 
fied with organic acid. 
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Farm and Barden, 


Fuxp.—Take advantage of the warm 
season and feed very little grain. Ntovk 
require succulent food at this season, and 
grain ia sometimes detrimental. 


PLastKkR.—Land plaster benefits alli 
kinds of grass cropa, but more especially 
clover. HKeilng very cheap it should be 
used plentifuliy at all stages of growth. 


APPETITB,—A good appetite indicates 
good health, It is no disadvantage to have 
an animal thst is a heavy feeder. Nuch 
animals usually produce proportionately to 
the quantity consumed, The food is aimp- 
, 4 the material to be converted into pro- 

ucts, 


HaKBOKING Wek Ds. — Weeds Lear seods 
and scatter them in every direction. Some 
of these seeds are #o light that the slightest 
breeze will carry them to every portion of 
the field. To lessen the labor and protect 
the crops weeds must be destroyed before 
they reach re and the work is more 
completely done when the weeds are young 
than any other time. 


W uitswasu.—The remarkable white 
ness of the light-houses, bacons and keep- 
ers’ dweilings Is thus explained: The ma. 
terial used is simply whitewash, and here 
inthe United States Giovernment formula 
tor inixing a whitewash that when proper- 
ly made and applied givesa white that 

oes noteasily washor rub off: To ten 
porta of best freshiy slacked lime add one 
part of the best hydraulic cement, Mix 
well with salt water and apply yuite thin. 


DucKks.— Moat all who atte pt duck-rais- 
ing keep loo many; avold overstoceing. 
Too many drakes are +}! kept. One wo 
six ducks isa plenty, and lf eggsare not 
intended for hatching, one WwW twelve is 
enough. Ducks usually deposit their eggs 
at night or —_ in the morning, and are 
quite careless where they drop them. It is 
often necessary to keep them in their pens 
until Yor 16 o’clock in the morning in 
order Ww be sure of getting their eggs. Ma 
is a good month Ww hatch ducks for breed- 
ing purposes, 

STUBBKLEB.—Stubble fields should never 
be allowed w remain unplowed longer than 
possible. As soon as thecrop in off the 
jiand should be lightly plowed, just deep 
enough only toturn the topsoll under, 
This will cause the seeds of weeds to ger- 
minate when the field should be again 
plowed later in the season. Aa stubble 
fields are the homes of weeds a thorough 
cultivation of such fielda, instead of allow 
ing them toremain until spring, wil! do 
more wWrid. the farm of weeds than any 
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Volume NSixty-ninth. 

The present issue commences the sixty. 
ninth volume of Tug BaTtuRvay Evgn- 
Post. At first sight some would 
think that aller such « lapee of years— 
nearly three score and ten—there would be 
few, if any, of ite origina! subscribers yet 
living. While this is true, perhaps, of 
those who began the paper with ite initia) 
isgue im IS2l, yeb wo have many upon our 
books who have taken it sixty years or 
over, While the number of 


ING 


families, chil- 
dren and grandchildren of original sub. 
scribers, who still regard it as a friend, and 
welcome it asa weekly visitor, make up 
more than a gratifying portion of our list. 

We mention this circumstance upon this 
oecasion merely as an evidence of the firm 
hold Taw Post has secured upon the 
aflections and memories of those who have 
known it longest and best. And we tee) 
free to aay, it would never have gained 
this hold, or retained it through nearly 
three quarters of a century, bad its quality 
and character a8 a family paper not been 
such as to fully deserve so generous a con- 
fidence. 

Tur Post, then, can point to its long 
array of old triends with pardonable pride 
as the best proof that it has- performed its 
chosen work well and faithfully. 

But our task of gratitude includes thank. 
ing triends and readers both old and new. 
And as we have done our best to please 
and improve in the past, we simply refer 
t bygone achievements as an indication 
of what our course will be in the tuture. 
But as both the holding of old frienda and 
the gaining of new will permit us to in- 
crease our fleld of usefulness and enter- 
tainment, we ask all our readers—whether 
they date from one year back or sixty—to 
send us what new bames they can. By 
so doing they will enable us not only to 
keop Tag Post as good, but make !t better 


than ever. 
+e - ee -- 
Moving the World. 

llope is the engine that moves the 
world, keeps the intelligent part of it in 
action everywhere. No man could ration- 
ally stir in pursuit of any desizn whereof 
he despaired. 

What makes the merchant sel) house and 
land, and ship his whole estate away tothe 
other end almost of the world, and this 
amidet a thousand hezards from waves and 
winds, but hope to get a greater Ly this 
bold adventure ? 

What makes the daring soldier rush int 


the furious battle upon the very mouth oi | 
death itsel!l, but hope to snatch honor and | 


spoil out of its jaws? Hope is Lis helmet 
shield, and all, which makes m lsagb in 
the face { a) langer 
a word, what makes the echolar beat 
rh a6 “abl . 











hezard of breaking them, by overstraining 
his parte with too eager and hot « pursuit 
of learning, but hope of commencing some 
degrees higher in the knowledge of those 
secrets in nature that are locked up from 
vulgar understandings? who, when he 
bath attained his desire, is paid but little 
better for all hie pains and study, that have 
worn nature in kim to the stumps, than he 
is who tears the fiesh cff his hands and 
knees with creeping up some craggy 
mountain which proves but a barren, 
bleak place to stand in, and wraps him up 
in the clouds from the sight of others, 
leaving him little more to please himeelf 
with but this, that he can look over other 
men's heads and see a little farther than 
they. 

Now if these peddling hopes can prevail 
with men to such fixed resolutions tor the 
obtaining of these poor, sorry things, which 
borrow part of their goodness from men’s 
fancy and imagination, how much more 
effectual must the Cbristian’s hope of 
eternal life be to provoke him to the 
achievement of more noble exploits! 

The horror of death is nought but the 
rapid termination of hope! It is the dark 
barrier between us and bope natural. But 
hope that can span jofinitude bounds over 
it, for, kindred to the Great Spirit, it will 
not be contained by space aad time, which 
are the walls of our actual frame. 

Ilope! Who is insensible to the music 
of that word?) What bosom has not kind- 
led under its utterance? Poetry has sung 
of it; music has warbled it; oratory has 
lavished on it its bewitching struins. 

Pagan mythology, in her vain but beau- 
tiful dreains, said that when all other di- 
vinitics fled from the world, Hope, with 
her clastic s‘ep and radiant countenance 
and lustrous attire, lingered behind. 

Hope is our prolonged existence; it giv- 
eth us a double life; rushing over aciua! 
existence, we anticipate existence every 
moment, actual moments, with all their 
dark clouds that shade our joy, flit past us 
each instant like the rapid ecud, signal of 
the approaching tempest; we fear it not, 
tor hope loves Ww apring from the storm as 
trom her couch. 

Her roseate light is shed as universally 
as the light of the sun; but it 18 manifested 
in .8 different ways as there are various 
and strange tongues. 

Hope natural is the food of our moral 
existence; it 18 the oil of the lamp of lite; 
it lightens up our path through the dark. 
ness of the clouds of the millions and mil- 
lions of combinations that we wade 
through. 

—— <a age 

IDLENESS is a fruitful breeder of mis 
chief. The mind, it not the body, must be 
at work during idle hours. It is difficult 
w conceive of a period of inaction tor the 
brain except during sleep or insensibility. 
Thoughts come unbidden; they may be 
mischievous or merely idle, but occupa- 
tion supplantsa them with other thoughts 
relating to the work or play in which one 
is engaged, or stirs the mind to speculation 
or planning. It is not possible, even 
though it might appear to be desirable, to 
keep men at work during all their waking 
hours. They must have rest and recrea- 
tion, and it is during this period that they 
need some occupation, harmless in itself, 
to keep them out of mischief. It is for 
these otherwise idle hours that good amuse. 
ments should be provided—books or pa- 
pera to be read, societies, literary enter. 
tainments, concerts and theatrical per- 
formances of an improving kind to be at- 
tended. 

No tever of the body is more contagious 
than that fever of the mind which breaks 
out in vain repinings and complainte— 
which banishes the smile from the lip, the 
light trom the eye, and the joy trom the 
life. No one is able to resist its unwhole. 
some atmosphere; it caste a gloom over 
every social circle, atflicts near and dear 
friends, and repels every chances ac 
quaintance. 


which forever surrounds him. 
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He who is its victim must | 
| expect to live in fsolation; for no one wil! 
| willingly remain under the cold shadow 
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should be their foundation stones. Yet 
how often are these treated like trifies in 
comparison with the dress, the manners, 
the house, the equipage, the wealth, or the 
social standing of those who are chosen or 
rejected! What depths of affection and 
what joy are thus wasted in mistaking 
trifles for realities! 

OccoraTion and industry are so often 
recommended merely for the material 
gains they bring that their moral force is 
not always recognized as it should be. Yet 
occupation that brings no material reward, 
and is, by comparison with work, the 
merest trifling, may be, if innocent in it- 
self, a moral force simply because it keeps 
the individual out of temptations and gives 
employment to his energies. 

No wrong-doing ever springs up at once 
full fledged. [t 18 usually the gradual 
growth of certain habits which in their 
earlier stages were not regarded as of much 
importance, were not checked as actual 
sins, and which have thus crept insidu- 
ously into character and life, to develop at 
last into something which is fully recog- 
nized and censured as iniquity. 

Let dissolution come when it will, it can 
do the Christian no harm, for it will be but 
a passage out of a prison into a palace; out 
ot a sea of troubles into a haven of rest; 
out of a crowd of enemies to an innumera- 
ble company of true, loving and faithful 
friends; out of shame, repruach and con- 
tempt, into exceeding great and eternal 


glory. 

THERE isa great mistake in supposing 
that giving is concerned only with material 
benefls. These form indeed but a small 
part of its mission. Whoever creates hap 
piness, whether by a kindly greeting, or 
tender sympathy, or inspiring presence, or 
stimulating thoughts, is as true a giver as 
he who empties his purse to feed the hun- 


gry. 

N&VER lose an opportunity of seeing 
anything beautiful. Beauty isGod’s hand 
writing—a wayside sacrament; welcome 
it in every fair face, every tair sky, every 
fair flower, and thank Him forit, the foun- 
tain of loveliness; and drink it in, simply 
and earnestly, with your eyes; it is a 
charmed draught, a cup of blessing. 

Tae day of our decease will be that of 
our coming of age; and with our last 
breath we shall become free of the uni- 
verse. And in some region of infinity, and 
from among its splendors, this earth will 
be looked back on like a lowly home, and 
this lite of ours be remembered like a short 
apprenticeship to duty. 

To be earnest yet kind, enthusiastic yet 
patient, bold yet moderate, to have strong 
desires yet strength also to control them, 
to be courageous in word and deed yet able 
at proper times to be silent and still—this 
is moral heroism of which few are posses- 
Bors. 

PRIDE is as loud a beggar as want, and 
a great deal more saucy. When you have 
bought one fine thing you want ten more, 
that your appearance may be all of a 
piece; but it is easier to suppress the first 
desire than to satisfy all that follow it, 

©, 1F the deeds of human creatures could 
be traced to their source, how beautitul 
would even death appear; for how much 
charity, mercy and purified affection would 
be seen to have their growth in dusty 
graves! 

ALL honest men are working for other 
men; ail love of industry, all love of 
integrity, all love of kindred, all love of 
neighbor, all love of country, and all love 
of humanity are expressed in labor for 
others. 

THERE is no action of man in this Jife 
which is not the beginning ot so long a 
Chain of consequences as that no human 
providence is high enough to give usa 
prospect to the end. 


ee 


10U will find the mere resolve not to be 
€88, and the honest desire to help other 
people W n the 


quickest and delicatest 
ways. imp 


prove yourself 


The World’s Happenings. 


To ‘‘dock”’ a horse's tail is now a pena! 
offense in Massachusetis. 


An East Saginaw, Mich., jury wished to 


bring in a verdict in poetry. 


Chicago expects soon to have a law lim 
iting the height of bulldings, 


There is a Grave diggers’ Assembly of 
the Knights of Labor in Brooklyn, 


A typewriting machine that will use 
script type is promised before long. 


Work on the Corinth Canal, which is 
now ready for use, was begup under Nero, 


A brother of the great race-horse Spo- 


kane toils in front of a street-car in St. Louis, 


May Wreck James is the dolorous name 


inflicted upon a little Johnstown innocent born dur- 
ing the flood, 


A new agricultural machine distributes 
manures aud insecticides, and sows grain by means 
of anair blast. 


The descendants of Rebecca Nourse, 
who was hanged asa witch in 1692, had a reunion in 
Danvers, Mass., recently. 


A “Society for the Eucouragement otf 
Youog Men Desiring to Marry’’ is organizing among 
the young ladies of Rondout, New York. 


Human beings are still being sold in the 
famine-stricken districts of China, A child under 
10 brings from a dollar to a dollar anda half. 


A swarm of bees took possession of East 
Main street in Meriden, Conn., tast week, ani! 
effectually blocked traffic for an hour or more. 


A Boston woman recently tried to com- 
mit suicide because her dearest friend's engagement 
ring was a cluster, and her own only a solitaire, 


At a fancy dress ball held recently in 
Paris a lady appeared with a miniature Flffel tower 
on her head, a yard high and set with diamonds, 


It will be a comfort to many timid per 
sons to remember that deaths by lightning, in this 
country, average only about one ina million of the 
population annually. 


The height of enobbishness is reached at 
English bazars, where money is taken as the price of 
an introduction to this and that beauty or titled 
lady presiding over tables, 


A whale, it is reported, was driven 
ashore on the coast of Labrador last month which 
had adczen wraps of chain about his body and a big 
anchor to tote around with him. 


A Bostonian still suffers from a blow on 
the head received 15 years ago from a base ball while 
he wascrossing the Common. He was obliged to 
give up business on account of the injury, 


A company bas been formed in New 
York to manufacture sandwiches by the thousand 
and retail them through the city in liquor stores, 
offices and factories by means of peddlers, 


Two bad boys in Georgia placed a bar of 
fron across a railroad track, and then signalled an 
approaching train, in order to get a free ride to the 
next town as a reward for ‘‘saving’’ the train, 


An old horse, which is very much pr zed 
by its owner, a Georgian farmer, is unable to grind 
ite food, owing to its teeth having been worn very 
smooth, andso the wife of the farmer cooks special 
dishes for it, 


An order has been issued that the ves- 
sels of the United States Navy shall hereafter be 
painted white—acolor not only distinctive, but also 
condueive to comfort when vesscis are sailing the 
lropical seas, 


In a lawsuit in a Kentucky Court, the 
other day, it was proved that a horse which had 
kicked three men to death and run away five times 
was warranted ‘‘perfectiy gentle aud safe for any 
lady to drive,*’ 


While a passenger train was pasting 
Joseph Smith at Myers Cave Station, ‘a., on the 
Shenandoah Valley allroad, be threw arock at it, 
which rebounded with great force against his head, 
killing him instantly. 


The simplest way to fumigate a room is 
to heat an iron shovel very hot, and thea pour vine- 
garuponitdrop by drop. The steam arising from 
this ig a disinfectant. Doors or windows shouid be 
opened that it may escape, 


A Cincinnats father fixed the big rock- 
ing-chair in the parlor toupset if a greater weight 
than 14 pounds rested on it, On the very first night 
afterwards his daughter got a broken shoulder ani 
her young man had bis nose skinned. 


Police, detailed to raid a gambling houre 
in Washington recently, made a mistake in the doors, 
and breaking into a private residence next dvor as- 
saulteda man and his wife, injuring the former se- 
verely before the mistake was <dliscovered, 


Miss Agnes J. Murphy is the only lady 
real estate broker in New York city. She is 27 years 
old, and inherited her business from her father. she 
is assmartasawhip, and frequently gets the better 
of old timers on the Real Estate Exchange, of which 
she is a member, 


John Daniel, a butcher, died in New 
York lately from erysipelas contracted in a peculiar 
way. He wascarrying some decayed animal matter 
in a slaughter house and accidentally scratched him- 
self witha piece of bone. The animal poison got 
into his blood and caused his death. 


To expel mosquitoes, take of gum cam- 
phor a plece about oue-third the size of a hen's exe 
and evaporate it by placing in a tin vessel and holi- 


ing it over a lamp, taking care that It does not lg- 
nive. The emoke wilt soon fll the room and expel 
he mosquitoes, and they will not return, eve 
though the windows should be left open all night. 


A fox at I[orbling, in Lancashire, Eog 
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DEAD FLOWERS. 





BY 4. KE. Ww, 
—_—_ 


In this sweet summer, love of mine, 
When all the garden's gay, 

Andany man may garlands twine 

since flowers for that dear head of thine 
Grow thick by every way— 


I can but do what others do, 
They do no less than I— 
I twine and bring my garland too— 
Love and despair, and rose and rue— 
That thou mayst throw them by. 


But when cold winds blow by and by 
And all the garden's sere, 

Not other men, but I—but I— 

Shall seek where hidden violets lie, 
And pluck them for thee, dear! 


Donal. > 


BY MRS. MOLES# ORTH, 














Upperbrooke. Upperbrooke is a 

pretty—better than pretty, indeed; 
one might almost call it picturesque—vil- 
lage, fully three miles from a railway sta- 
tion, though within an hour and a half 
from London, 

Mr. Dornley’s “‘residence” (for in this 
case there is no avoiding the objectionable 
word), Brooke Hamlet, stood at one end of 
the village. It was scarcely important 
enough to be described as a place, yet, as 
there was nothing of a suburban villa 
about it, the exact term is difficult to find. 
It was an old house, too, and bad belonged 
to its present Owners for more than one 
generation, 

Mr. Dornley was a manof quiet tastes; 
contented with his lot; neither impulsive 
or irascibie; by no means “horsey,” though 
suca horses as be had were unexception- 
able; a good husband and father, though 
far from weakly and indulgent in either re- 
lation; with but one idiosyncrasy in the 
least approaching a foible, and that was his 
dog, bis “Donal’’—Donal without the final 
“d,” be it observed, which | am assured is 
the true and original form of the Caelic 
uamne, 

Donal, or ‘‘Don,” as the Dornley boys 
abbreviated it, was, as might be guessed, 
a collie, a real, thorough-bred collie of the 
best, a splendid fellow, even in the eyes of 
a dog ignoramus like myself, on whom 
doubtless many of his finest “pointa’’ 
were thrown away, but who nevertheless 
could keenly appreciate his handsowe 
physique, bis rough yet glossy coat, his 
busby tail, best of all his bright, intent, 
loving brown eyes; loving, that is to say, 
where his faith and affection were due, for 
Don was no fool to make friends with the 
first comer, 

We will not call him “suspicious;’ it is 
an ugly word; rather let us say be was 
gifted with a fair share of Scottish caution, 
which rendered his confidence, once ac- 
quired, all the better worth having. 

All Upperbrooke knew Don, nearly all 
\ pperbrooke loved bim, and the dislike 
with which he was regarded by the few in- 
évitable ne’er-do-weels or sour and crabbed 
souls in the little society, in itself a com- 
pliment to the high-minded collie, never 
intensified into anything like hatred, 

There was nothing about him to call 
forth such a sentiment; he never interfered 
when not desired to do ao; his disapproval 
was indicated but by a more dignified de- 
meanor, a sometiing in the sweep of his 
tail, in the stiffer erecting of his ears, as in 
lordly contempt he stalked pasl. 

Nor was this silent protest inefficacious 
on all occasions, There ran a legend that 
a small Dorniey bad been brought fo the 
avowal of a childish misdemeanor by 
Donal’s influence. 

‘‘Don isn’t pleased with né, mamma,’’ 
the boy sobbed out to bis mother, who was 
weli-nigh as fond of the dog as was her 
husband. ‘He hasn’t said anything, but 
has looked at me so, and ‘quicked’ up his 
ears and done his tail at me, and its be- 
cause he knows I’ve been naughty.” 

To dog-lovers, at least, even to thore 
with no very special leaning in this direc- 
tion, it will not be difficult to picture the 
dismay and consternation with which one 
morning there broke upon the ears of the 
Dorniey family the fell news that their 
onal was lost! 

lll news spread quickly, but in this case, 
unluckily, those whom the disaster moat 
conc3rned were the iast to hear of it. For 
Mr. and Mrs, Dornley had been away fron 
home for two days and a night, only re 
turning by the last train, when, eccording 
to the servants’ opinion, it was too late lo 


\" AMBROSE DORNLEY lived at 


jo any Dg more than, in the master’s ab- 
sence ey had already done thems¢ives, 
8, at least, was the Om nan’s excuse 
Mr nley’s npsrati.e 





“Why did you not tell me at once when 
you came to meet us at the station last 
night?’’ 

Then followed the particulars. Don had 
been missing since about three o’clock the 
day before, at which hour various witnes- 
sen were able to depose to having seen hiin 
strolling about the grounds as usual, 

And, as worse iuck would have it, about 
that very bour there had passed through 
the village and aiong the highbroad to Lon- 
don « number of vans, traveling me- 
nagérie vans, Of a second or third-rate 
Class, with the shady-looxing drivers and 
wild-beast keepers and what not, more or 
lees of the riffratf! order, who accompany 
them. 

Mr. Dornley’s face grew stern; Florence, 
his wife, was already very pale, biting her 
lips to keep back her tears; the little boys 
were weeping audibly. 

You, that was tie worst of it. As the 
coachman, determined, now he had taken 
the plunge, to make a clean breast of it, 
related the fatal coincidence, the same 
thought struck every one, Faithful, saga- 
clous Donal was not lost, but stolen, 

‘He is far too intellig nt ever to be lost,” 
said the dog’s master sadly. ‘‘Resides, | 
have often noticed that when | am away be 
has a sort of feeling that he is left iu 
charge. Don’t you remember, Florence, 
as we drove off the other day. Donal was 
on the lawn with the children, and he 
came forward as we called out ‘Giood-by,’ 
end wagged bis tail and looked upas much 
as to say, ‘Trost me? I'll look after them 
all.’ No, Don is not lost,’’ 

Nevertneless, he had to be found! Lit- 
tle else was talked of in Upperbrooke for 
some days tocome than the sad event at 
the Hamlet. 

Mr. Dornley droveali over the neighbor. 
hood, managing even to trace the wild- 
beast show to a «mail town where it bad 
made a halt, and to interview the p-roprie- 
tor, but with no result, 

Jf any of bis poople had stolen the dog 
—and after all, as be bimeself said, a dog 
was of po *pecial value or attraction to 
them; they had quadrupeds enough—it 
was quite p ssible that he did not know of 
it, and more than probable that the thief 
had already disposed of his ill-gotten 
gain. 

There was nothing to be learned in this 
quarter. Then the master of the Hamlet 
went ot! to London; he putadvertisements 
in every daily paper; posters here, there 
and everywhere; visited half the police 
stations and all the dogs’ homes in the me- 
tropolis, in vain, coming home disconso- 
late to be met at the station by Simpkins 
the coachmar and Jepbson the groom in 
an equally limp and dejected condition, 
having each of them been scouring the 
country in new directions on his own ac- 
count, with a like fruitless result. 

Next followed the tantalizing torment otf 
fa se—not alarms, but hopes, as quickly 
quenched as excited. 

For some days every post brought let- 
ters telling of canine wails and strays, the 
flotsam and jetsam of |)ogland apparently, 
all over the country, alike butin one par. 
ticular: their total and entire unlikeness to 
the coliie so carefully and efliciently de- 
acribed in the advertisements which had 
called torth tbis flood ct useless re- 
sponse. 

“Jt must be the high reward you of- 
tered,’ said Mra. Dornley, illogically, it 
must be confessed, as if, as her husband 
pointed out, any hope of reward could 
turn a mastiff or a pug into a collie, though 
some few of the letters which contented 
themselves with informing the advertiser 
that a dog “auswering description” had 
turned up at Twickenham Ferry or St, 
Leonard’s-on-Sea were 6ven more try- 
ing. 

For to more than one of these latter Mr. 
Dorniey was tempted to reply by “going 
bimself’”’ or sending Simpkins, a proceea- 
ing sure to end in disappointment and in- 
dignation at the waste of time and trouble, 
as in no case was the individual produced 
for their inspection the least lize Donal! 

“Jt is no use; we must give it up and 
try to forget him,’ said the collie’s master 
at last, bitterly. “{t really is the mom 
mysterious thing. If one could but be 
sure the dear fellow was properly treated, 
and not suffering in any way, it would not 
seein 80 bad,” 

‘He is surely too valuable and handsome 
to run any risk of neglect and ill-treat- 
ment,’ Mrs. Florence ventured to obser va, 
with more success this time, a8 ber usua.- 
ly sweet-tempered, but of late sorely irri- 


tated, husband allowed, “there might be 


somnething in that.’’ 


And as tbe days went on the childrer 
as children must, began to forget their 
rd ao little; they ieft fT 


ey said their prayers at nig 
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ial petition they bad themselves com posed 
that ‘dear Don might soon come safe 
home;”’ and the empty kennel was pushed 
into a corner of the yard, and Simpkins 
éven hinted to Jephson ‘that master'd do 
well to look out for a good watchdog, 
*twasn't well to be without in a country 
place, and so many trampe passing; and 
this time he hoped it 'ud be a kind as was 
used to be chained up.” 

But he bad not got so far as to suggest 
this to “‘master” himeelf, in whose heart 
Don's own corner still ached as if the 
wound were but now inflicted, when one 
evening there came out orders to bave the 
dog-cart ready for the station to catch the 
9 30 train the next morning. Mr, Dorniey 
was gcing up to town, 

This was no very unusual occurrence; 
once a fortnight or so the owner of Brooke 
Hamlet ran up for the day, for he was not 
an idle man, and belonged to more than 
one scientific or learned society. 

“i'll speak about a new dog to-night 
when I’m driving bim home,” said Simp- 


kins, ‘It’s really not filting to be without 
one. Andafter all a dog’s a dog; 'tian’t 


like losing a child of one’s own,"’ 

‘\’Tisn’t much less, | tae it, to master,’’ 
said Jephson. “I never, no I never see'd 
agentieman more took up with a four- 
footed beast than he were with Donal, and 
the creature deserved it, he did, it'll go 
against me to see another in bia place; | 
can’t but say as it will,’’ 

Siw pkins probably felt the same, though 
be would not own wit. And it was to him 
a sort of reprieve when at the very last 
moment Mr. Dorniey told tim not to meet 
bim on bis return; be was not sure of bis 
train, and would like the walk, The sug- 
gestion the man had it on his conscience to 
make must wait till another opportun- 
ity. 

It was now tuily three, getting on indeed 
for four, months aitce Donal’s diss ppoar- 
ance, One or two well meaning neighbors 
going up by the same train as Mr, Dornley 
and in the samme carriag®, bazarded @ (juss- 
tion or two, to which they knew the an- 
awer before it came, 

“No, no; no news of Donal, poor fellow,’’ 
was bis master’s reply, rather shortly 
given, as he hastened tw change the sub- 
ject by some retnark on last night's debate 
or the unsettled state of South Africa, 

“Upon my word,” said one of these 
wouid-be sym path z re to another, as they 
shared a hansomto the city, *Dorniey in 
almost absurd about his dog. Hina face 
ciouds over, and he shuts one up, if one 
mwentions the creature, as if Don bad been 
his dearest friend.’’ 

**Y@-os,’’ eaid the other, a younger and 
more impressionable man, “perhaps ro, 
Still, if you’ve never gone through It your- 
self, it’s a thing you can’t understand —lon- 
ing jour dog, 1 mean,’ and he heaved a 
sigh to the memory of some piaat exper. 
ience of the kind, 

Mr. Dorniey waa sighing too, though not 
audibly, as he atrolied up Kegina St, 

“Wisi those fellows had held their 
tongues,”’ he wassaying to himaelf, “Ther 
common-sense might have told them it 
wasn’t a pleasant subject. I wish to good- 
ness 1 could forget ny poor dog, I'd even 
give something to know he was dead,”’ 

As be thought thus, from a side street 
there emerged into bis view a shabby, 
woleskin waist-coated and capped, gener- 
ally ill-looking individual; he seemed like 
a very decayed gamekeeper, or by a great 
stretch of the imagination one could bave 
fancied that at some past period of bis ex- 
istence be bad been an undergroom in a 
gentleman’s stable, 

Mr. Dornley’s geze fell on hit, passed 
over him, and withdrew, as our gaze falin 
on a thousand buman beings whom we do 
not 6ven know that our 6yes have per- 
coived, 

But something else bad bee: perceived 
in that sixtieth part of a second by the 
eyes, which, faithful to their own depart- 
ment, atence reported it to the brain, Aud 
the brain’s orders caine peremptorily, 

“j,ook again?’ and Mr, Dorniey’s eyes 
looked, not knowing that they nad 
seen. 

Then the whole man started, linpelled at 
onve by the consciousness of what was be- 
fore him, 

Half hidden atthe first glanoe by the 
tuan who heid bim closely chained, was a 
noble dog. His great, solt ¢yes gazed sad- 
ly and forlornly on the ugly, inuddy Lon- 
don street, bis head turning aa if in search 
of # triendly giance or word. 





Mr. lDorniey stared for a moment but be | 


kept his wits about him. The iil-looking 
tellow caught his eye, and instantly dray 
ged torward the collie—for a collie it was 
LO a wore prominent wat 
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country thie very mornin’ as ever waa. 
Reared 'im myself; knows all about ‘Im; 
shall ’ave ‘im a real bargain, sir; too many 
about our place, else 1 wouldn't part with 
‘Im for no price, and that’s the gospel 
truth,’”’ 

The dog looked at Mr. Dorniey; Mr. 
Dornley looked at the dog. He (Mr. 
Dornley) had hard work to control him 
self, “Don! my old Donail’’ was on the 
tip of his tongue, but he must be cau- 
tioua, 

“He hasn't recognized me yet,’’ he said 
to himaelf, “and if he did the man might 
make off with him.” 

“What do you want for bim?” he asked 
cartly, speeking rather low, for fear of 
Doval's hearing bis voloe, while with the 
tail of his eye, greatly to bin satisfaction, 
he deacried the portly form of a policeman 
looming near, 

The man rcratohed bis head. 

“Well, now, sir,’ he began, “if I was to 
mayativer, it'ud be giving ‘im away, it 
would, Just you see ‘ere, sir,”’ and he 
stooped drag apart the ocollie’s jaws; the 
dog, Only opening bis mouth to snarl, shut 
it again more firmly. 

Mr. Dorniey meanwhile had seized hia 
opportunity. A telegraphic signal, and the 
policeman was at his side, unpercoived by 
the loaler, still strugg/ing with the dogs” 
mouth, 

Then caine a voice of thunder, 

“Drop that, will you? A fiver, indeed! 
You snail have five years if I can yet it 
for you. He is my dog; you have stolen 
him.’’ 

The man glanced up, gave one gasp, ani 
then——; he war too quick forthem, tte 
turned and fled, leaving the dog there and 
then, and before either Mr, Doruley or the 
polloeman had quite taken it all in, they 
found themaeéives alone on the javemeont, 
the coille between them. 

There was no use in giving chase; the 
thief was as vimnbie as only athiel cau be, 
the policeinan was ponderous, 

After a moment Mr. Dorniey deemod to 
makethe beat of it. Catching the dog ty 
the chain— not, of course, that that waa ne 
coapary with Donal--he lovked up with a 
laugh. 

“'Pon my word,” be said, “that was 
quick work,’’ 

“Your dog, air?’ sald No. Something, ia 
conically. 

“My dog,”’ be replied, 

“Stolen?’”’ 

“Of course he was stolen, Didn't you 
seo the fellow’s face and how he u ade sft 
when | tasked him with it?’ 

The policeman stared down the atroet 
whenoe long ago the fugitive had cima: 
peared, It was a peculiar state of matters; 
he did not quite know how to meet it. 

“Well, sir, I suppose you'd beat kre; 
him now you've yot bim. Hultl its ai! 
one to you, air, I'd be obliged by your 
name and addreas,’’ 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Dornley, taking 
out bis card case, with a touch of hauteur, 
“You'll find itin most of your police at 
tions, I’ve been advertiaing for thin doy 
for the last four monthe, spent no end «f 
money, and all the thine he's been in ihe 
hands of a noted dog stealer; at least the 
fellow looks like It. 
that sort by sight.”’ 

The policeman looked mysterious, ie 
found it convenient to turn bins attention lo 
the dog. 

“Doean't seem so very 
you, #ir,”’ be wald, and indeed the eollie 
inglancboly 
them, even when Mr. Dorniey patted tia 
bead and murimnured tondly,— 

“My good old Donal!’ 

“Poor fellow,” he maid aloud, “i@ has 
been #o neglected and bullied that hen 
lost hin spirit. He'll be all rigtit 
yet bimn home,” 

Kuta crowd was beginning to patver, 
and this, Don's master did not 
With a nod to the policéman, and friiy 
clutching the chain, h6 turned, retraci: ¢ 
hin steps lo the maton he bad left an 
twenty mintes ago. 

“Jil catch the 1145 train back,” 
t bimeelf, “Tuey'il ali 
and it’s beat Ww take him slraleht nome, 
That fellow may have coulecorates, 

It was not far to the station, fortunately, 
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No difficulty waa made as to the — 
sharing his master’s compartment, but he 
wll locked depressed and almost sulky, 
crouching in a corner as if be bad not a 
friend on earth, 

Mr. Dornley’s caresses were in vain. 
‘(000 Donal! dear old fellow!’ pats and 
stroking», bad no eftect, The collie was 
entie enough. Once or twice he tried a 
teoble wag of the tail, but he waa evident- 
ly strange and feeling quite exhausted, 

It wee very disappointing, and at Under. 
brooke station, the peareat rellway point to 
| pperbrooke village, Mr. Dorniey, who 
bad been rather looking forward to @ sort 
of triumphal reception of the truant, was 
on the whole not sorry that there waa no 
one about save a stolid and recently im- 
ported porter, who knew not Donal. 

it was « hot and iresome walk bome. 
There was no question of looming the dog 
and letting him follow, he bad so very /it- 
tle look of “following” about bim, Mr. 
Dorniey felt both distressed and mortified; 
be could bave staked his Iife6on Donai’s in- 
telligence and titelity! Hut «till “a day or 
two whl make him all right,” he re 
poated, as be tugged the unwilling collie 
into hiss own #etable yard, 

“Sipkina, Jepheon, where are you all?” 
he shouted, ‘Tbe yard seemed deserted, 
the fact belong that coachbinan, groois, 
gardeners, and everybody were assembled 
in one of the outhouses In a state of no 
sinall excitement, *Mimpkina,’’ egain 
shouted bis inaster, ‘“oome out, can’t your 
I’ve found Donal and brought him 


Lack,’’ 

Siopkina emerged at last, very red in 
the face, bis @eyew rparkling, bus at the 
elyht before him he grew still redder, 
and ¢poned his mouth without speak- 
ltigte 

*You've found Donal, alr!’ he ejacu- 
tated, 

“To be sure, Don't you see bi?” 

* Pon my ——," began the coachman, 
atalosa for a sufliciontly forcible 6xpres- 
wion, ‘‘yew air. ‘To be sure, and I’d have 


nad woo unyeell; it's Donal to the end of bis 
nome if it wasn't that—'’ 

“Theat what, you idiot?’ said Mr, Dorn- 
ley, lowing pationos at last. “Are you be- 
witched? Im the dog bewitched?” for the 
colllo was dragging away from him in the 
lnomsl aggravating Inanner, 

elf it waen't, air, that Donal’s here al- 
ready. ie came back this morning just as 
I drove bome from the railway, walked tn, 
wir, aw Cool as could be, Here he is!’’ for 
the outhouse door had burst open, and out 
dashed the true Donal, not cool now, but 
leapiug, barking, wagging bis tall tili you 
wondered it did not dropoff, in bis frantic 
delight at finding again bis beloved mas- 
lor, 

it was very gratifying, but very eimbar- 
rassing. Mr. Dorniey felt am if the pon- 
derous policeman bad been in the right 
ask for bin card, 

Hlowever, the extraordinary resemblance 
between the two dogs would have de- 
coived any one, In this all {agreed, And 
if Mr. Dornley bad stolen Donal No, 4, at 
least he had stolen bim from a thief, which 
surely mitered the aspect of things! 

Where had Donal, the true Donal, been? 
‘That we have never known, He looxed 
weiland pluinp; but it was hardly credi- 
bie that he had «strayed away of Lis own 
free-will, for bias rapture at being restored 
to his “own family’’ was unmistakable, 

Money waa not spared in advertising his 
double, But be was never claimed by any 
ono in the slightest degrees able to prove a 
rht to him, and in the end my friend and 
neighbor banded him overto me, It took 
the dear fellow some tine to make hinwelf 
at home, for which I iiked him the bet. 
ter, 

Many «# day | saw in lis deep, gentle 
eyoa the shadow of home-sickness for the 
unknown master he had been parted from, 
but by degrees he acclimatized himself, and 
we are now the best of friends; and if 
there can be adog as delightful as the 
Dornley’s Donal, I will take it upon myself 
fo may that that dog is ny Jock, 
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criunson roses thrown into relief by 

the white stucoo, was seated a beauti- 
fu. young girl, Whose chestnut bair turned 
tw rippling goid in the mellow sun- 
abine. 

The parapet stood on the top of a preci- 
pice which plunged down some forty feet, 
Fianking it# southern extremity was a 
siall summerhouse, from which a flight 
of stone steps led downward, 

‘The girl’s eyes rested upon one of the love- 
liewst landscapes in italy, where the river 
Arno wound iike a «#iiver ribbon among 
the rich green meadows, and the distant 
outlines of the Carrara mountains, famous 
for the pure marble taken froin their quar- 
ries, could be faintly seen through the pur- 
ple haze foating around their sum- 
tila, 

Nie was listening inteatly to something 
nald by an elderly gentleman with white 
hair, and « hindly, pleasant face, who stood 
with one arin resting against the pare- 
pot. 

Hie wae pointing towards « alight ele. 


() a broad parapet, amidet clusters of 


vation near the river, where an ivy-clad 
tower, surrounded by a croga, showed 
through an Opening in the maes of foli- 
age 
‘There, leabeile, are the ruins of an old 
inovastery Which has some singular and 
erestiny samsociationsa, ‘enturies ago, 
when ite walls were Haasive and strong, 
a cloiaters were fora period of time con 
sidered aimost unhallowed precincts ra 





Angelo was then ite superior; he and the 
monks under bis care were isolated from 
the common brotherhood of their reiigious 
creed by some independent ideas they en- 
tertain —— the death of Savon- 
arola, which refi neverely on the Pope, 
There appears to have been no open break 
between Fra Angelo and the Pontifl, for 
beyond their receiving a sharp letter of 
disapproval from Rome, the Superior and 
hin friara were left unmolested.’ 

“How ignorant and superstitious they 
were in thowe dayal”’ said Isabelle. 

“Yes; such darknem seems incredible 
in the light of knowledge and common 
sense the present tines are biest with. 
Mtrange stories were believed regarding 
the monks; one was that Fra Angelo and 
the Evil One were aps ey tye togetber 
in the still evenings uuder the trees of the 
cloister. ‘The vineyards around the monas- 
tery were cultivated most assiduously by 
the friars, and bountiful was the harvest 
every yoar; but not a drop of wine was 
ever sold within the kuowledge of those 
who troubled themselves to investigate. 
This wine was sald to possess atrange 
properties, but the ascret was weil guarded 
during Fra Angelo’s life, Atter bis death, 
the monastery came into the posession of 
loyal subjects of the Church, and the well- 
stocked cellars were disposed of in mys- 
terious and no doubt profitable ways. A 
friend of mine, who 4 now an 6oclesiastic 
high in authority at Kome, once solemnly 
assured ine that one giass of this famous 
wine was potent In compelling a guilty one 
tw confess the crime he has comumitied, and 
waid it had been used for this purpose for 
centuries, its efficacy having been proved 
in many cases that are historical—notably 
thatof the fair and unfortunate Heatrice 
Cenci,”’ 


“1 wonder that the friars ever sold sucu 
& precious heritage,” sald Isabelle, thought 
fully, as ber uncie ended, 

‘They were probably in need of money 
to fill the treasury, which was left empty 
enough by Fra Angelo, There was no 
doubt great discrimination used in dispos- 
ing of so valuable a treasure, My friend 
toid me that many a midnight visit had 
beon uade to those old ruins in times gone 
by, aud only the powerful and wealthy 
had ever gained possession of the prize 
the monke guarded #0 jealously. No late 
us the last century some few bottles were 
calmed to be atillin the monastery held 
by the last band of friars, who found the 
old place habitable, What became of this 
remnant of Fra Anyeio’s stock was never 
known,” 

“Nothing you can tell me, uncle, sounds 
strange in this warvelous country,”’ 

And Isabelle looked from the sunlit 
meadows to the old stone villa behind her, 
and the garden, where an endless succes- 
sion of brilliant flowers filled the summer 
air with subtie fragrance. 

“Something in the atmosphere reduces 
the wind to a most credulous state, 6 is 
too supremely happy in mere existence 
here to think of offering resistance to any 
delusion.” 

A humorous smile stole over the old 
> face as he said, “tiere comes 

alter, who will possibly convinoe you 
that atmosphere is not the prime factor toa 
stute of pleasurable exiatence.”’ 

Isabolie’s only reply was her face, which 
vied in color with the roses she began w 
gather, 


A tall, lithe young man came down the 
garden walk, carelessly swinging a cane, 
which threatened to shake the blossoms 
from their steins, His carriage was grace- 
ful and easy, and his face indicated great 
refinement and intelligence, 

A certain resemblance between hiin and 
the older gentleman mught lead one to sus- 
vect the relationship of father and son. 
Sut the glances between the two young 
people revealed beyond a doubt that they 
were lovers, 

Walter Kirke and his cousin, Isabella 
Lauvray, were alllanced lovers, She was 
visiting the old villa of Monte Chisio, 
which her uncle, Sir Henry Kirke, Wal- 
ter’s father, bad rented for a season, 

Au thé three stood chatting gaily, laabelle 
loading herself with roses, a tuill, stately 
woman came to one of the drawing-room 
windows which opened on a grass plot 
near the parapet, and calied them in to lur- 
cbeon, 

This was Lady Kirke, Sir Henry’s sec- 
oud wife, She was a handsome woman, 
with olive skin and great veivety brown 
eyos, 

She was adored by her husband, admired 
by her step-son, and Isabelia chid herseit 
in vain for not being warmer in her feel- 
ings towards her uncle’e wife, who was 
kindness itself to her, 

This was the family at Monte Chislo, who 
enjoyed the dreamy, quiet life of early 
summer in Italy, each day following the 
other in uneventful sequence, with no 
foreboding of what was to come. 

One moonlight evening, when the Ital- 
jan villa and garden looked like an en- 
chanted spot in the silvery radiance, Wal- 
ter, who was seated with tue family in the 
drawing-room, pro a trip to the old 
monastery. Isabelle said she would enjoy 
going; Lady Kirke also thought that it 
would be delightful 

Sir Henry decided to remain at home 
and retire early. He said he was not [vel- 
ing well, but was certain he would be a!! 
right by morning. 

“This climate often produces languor, 
and it will soon pass away if I take pre- 
cautions,’’ he said, and insisted that his 
wite should go with the young peo pie, 
and enjoy the sight of the ruins by moon- 
light, 

lhe horses were brought round, for t 
distance was considered too far for the ia 
ion Ww Walk. 
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“I would like to stay with you, dear; 
1 fear you may n me,”’ said Lady 
Kirke, taking her busband’s hand within 
ber own. 

She had alwage eoemed fond of him, 
and was very deve ’ 

"Newer ied me, Anna,” returned Sir 
Henry. “It’s @ beautiful night, and you 
nad best enjoy it fully.” 

She kissed bim fondly and left him, 
Sir Henry’s eyes following her with 
pride, as sbe stepped through the low 
window and was assisted to the carriage, 
Sue was a woman of regai presence, and 
many thought it strange that so beautifnl 
a creature bad married # man old enough 
to be her father. 

The light flooded the old ruins glorious- 
ly as the party drove up to the gateway, 
where they left the carriage, and pro- 
ceeded on foot up the avenue, 

The tower visible from Monte Chislo 
was entire, and covered with a mantle of 
ivy; all else was @ mass of stones, also 
clothed with ivy, which does so muca in 
tbat iand of ruins towards hiding unsight- 
lLiness. 

What had once been a splendid build- 
ing was now reduced to a pile of iefuse, 
and bata were the only iubabitants of the 
tower, 

isabelle, who grew tired by Blight ex- 
ériions, soon wearied of walking around 
the grassy court, and seated herself to reat 
ou @ heap of stones, She told Walter and 
Lady Kirke to continue their walk, and 
“he wouid enjoy herseif while she rested, 
Accordingly, they walked on and entered 
the tower, and she was left alone, 

{sabelle never knew herself how it hap. 
pened; but a# she sat there facing the 
quadrangle where the moonlight flooded 
tue turf, she suddenly felt rather than 
saw that something was in the earth a few 
feet to the right. Stooping forward, in 
obedience to an impulse she could not re- 
xist, she saw gleaming in a tangle of vines 
the neck of @ flask. 

She drew it eagerly from its hiding- 
place, for like a flash her uncle’s stor 
came to her mind, and held up a small 
ginss bottle flattened in shape, and filled 
with a dark liquid. She was trembling 
with excitement at her discovery, when 
Walter and his motner emerged from the 
darkness of the tower, 

She hid her treasure hastily in ber poc- 
ket, and did not refer to it during the 
homeward drive. Some power mysterious 
and strong seemed to compel her to sil- 
once regarding what she had found In Ira 
Apyelo’s vineyard, 

Lady Kirse was also silent, and Walter 
had to talk most of the time, and laugh- 
ingly referred to the depressing effect the 
sight of the old monastery had bad upon 
the two ladies, They drove rapidly, and 
were very soon entering Monte Chislo’s 
avenue, 

The halls seemed deserted as they en- 
tered—not a servant to be seen. Isabelle 
was the first to reach the drawing-rooia, 
and she gave such @ scream as she darted 
forward, that Lady Kirke and Walter fol- 
lowed her with speed. 

Lying on the lounge, with a bisze of 
light on bis still white face, was Sir Henry, 
apparentiy dead. 

Around him was a group of Italian ser- 
vants, voluble and gesticulating. One of 
them had found his master, a few minutes 
ago, seated in the arm-chair, just as bis 
frieuds had ijett him two hours before, 
Tne moonlight sbone full on the kind face, 
and the scent of the orange flowers tloated 
in at the open window. 

A doctor was suinmoned hastily; but he 
shook his bead as he made the necessary 
examinations, 

‘*Milor’ bas been dead over an hour, It 
is undoubtedly a case of heart disease,” 
was his opinion. 

And the mourners were left with their 
dead. 

The days that followed Sir Henry’s 
death were dreary enough to Walter and 
Isabelle, Waiter never ceasing to reproach 
himself for leaving his father alone on that 
dreadful evening. Lady Kirke shut her- 
self up in her room, and refused to see any- 
one, The body was to be taken to England 
after an embalming process. It was a sad 
ending to the pleasant life at Monte 
Chislo, 

Two evenings after her uncle’s death, 
isabelle, who had returned to her room, 
feeling resticss and unbappy, knew that 
she would not sleep if she went to bed. 
So she threw # wrapper on over her night- 
dress, and went out on the balcony, As 
she swood there, filled with sad thoughts, 
she suddenly noticed that Lady Kirke’s 
roo was brilliantly lighted, 

A projecting window displayed a portion 
of the interior to her gaze, for the ahades 
were not drawn. This room had been fitted 
up by Sir Henry in a manner he considered 
would suit his wife’s taste, and abounded 
in mirrors which refiected the luxurious 
furnishings. One of these was so Placed 
that Isabelle saw Lady Kirke’s figure, and 
she gazed with breathless interest at what 
the polished surface betrayed to her 
sight, 

The widow was seated at a small desk, 
In her lap was a box, from which she drew 
4 nécklace of starry gems—diamonds that 
flashed and scintillated—and her face wore 
& pleased sinile as she held them up to the 
light, and clasped them round her beaati- 
ful throat. 

Isapelle’s heart beat furiously, and her 
head grew se dizzy, that she grasped the 
railing of the balcony for support. Her 
poor uncle dead scarcely two days, and tiis 


woman, amusing herself with jewels, 
décking herself, in the seclusion of her 
room, where everybody supposed she was 


in an agony of grief! 
“S68 is @ hypocrite,’”’ thought Isabella, 





and wondered how | such magnifice: 
Jewels had been in the family. ~ - 

She left the baloony, and entered her 
room, As she did so, ber eyes fell upon the 
flask she had picked up at the mnonastery, 
It was on her table, 

The absorbing thoughisand grief of the 
last few days bad caused her to forget her 
discovery; but now the sight of the 
wine started a train of thought that caused 
her to turn pale. 

“It will do no barm to try,’’ she said to 
hereelf, 

With some difficulty she’ succeeded in 
unsealing the bottle, and poured out «4 
sinall glass full of the ruby liquid, A« 
she attempted to replace the flask on her 
stand, it slipped from her hand, and dash- 
ing against the marble hearthstone, was 
shivered into fragments. 

Isabelle could not repress a cry. 

She had barely saved the contents of the 
glass held in her left hand. 

6 glided into the corridor, and rapped 
on the door of Lady Kirke’s room, 

“Who is it?” came from within, 

“Isabelle. Piease let mein. I have 
brought you some wine, I know you need 
it ly.” 

Alter a few seconds, in which Isabelle 
couid bear the shutting of boxes and lock. 
ing of drawers, she was admitted. 

How beautiful Anna Kirke looked in her 
white robes, with her dusky hair falling 
down to her waist! 

Isabelle excused herself for intruding, 
but she felt sure that seclusion and lack of 
nourishment would make Lady Kirke ill, 
and she had brought some wine, hoping it 
would do her good, 

Auna thanked her, and taking the glass, 
drained its contents; then, motioning Isa- 
belle to a chair, she seated herself also, aad 
began talking in a low, sad voice of her 
th, 

isabelle’s heart throbbed so fiercely 
that she feared Lady Kirke must hear the 
beats, 

Five, ten minutes passed—it seemed an 
eternity to the younger woman, who was 
watching the other’s face intently as she 
talked. 

Suddenly Lady Kirke put her hand to 
her forehead, saying, ‘‘How strange I feel! 
I think that wine was too strong for 
me. 

‘(I]t was strong,”’ answered Isabelle; “but 
you drank so little it cannot affect you.” 

Her voice trembled so that she could 
scarcely speak, 

“Why, what can be the matter with 
me?’’ again spoke Anna, impatiently, ‘I 
feel as though my will-power were under 
some subjection not 4 own.” 

And she hid her face in her hands. 

Uvercome by her feelings, Isabelie rose, 
and Lady Kirke, with a long sigh, re- 
moved her hands, and exposed a white 
face, with eyes glittering strangely. 

There was an awful! silence for a second 
as she, too, rose from her chair, and the 
two women faced each other. 

Isabelle was trembling like a leaf, 
Then came the words from Lady Kirke’s 
lips that Isabelle awaited in shivering 
expectancy, 

“What power have you over me, Isa- 
belle Dauvray, that I am obliged to lay 
bare my secret deeds and thoughts to you? 
I hate you—I curse you! But an irresist- 
ible force compels me to tel! all. I did 
give your uncle something which took 
him from this life. What matter? It can- 
pot matter much to an old man whether 
he remains a few days or weeks longer 
here. We all must go. And it was a 

ainless death. I took care that it should 

; for, atter all, I had no motive but my 
own safety, and would have let him live 
if he had not planned a future of poverty 
for me. Do you see these jewels?” 
Moving swiftly to the desk, she unlocked 
the drawer and box, and held the flash- 
ing gems before Isabelle’s eyes. ‘These 
he intended for you. He gave a fortune 
for them, and said diamonds were a good 
investment. I could not bear to think of 
the future. He was an old man, and], 
who am young, will live tor years. He 
might have given me this money instead 
of spending it on baubles for you. To 
think of Walter as the master of the estate, 
and [ living in the corner, like some char- 
ity dame, was more than I could bear, and 
so I gave him the wder. I read about 
it in an old Italian k. Ob, what hap- 
pier lot for a man than to live in ease, and 
die without pain!”’ 

isabelle felt as if she should drop 
senseless as Anna Kirke proceeded with 
her terrible revelation. 

“I intended to sell these diamonds; they 
meéant a life of luxury for me. You, poor 
tool, cannot dream of their value, It was 
a fabulous sum he paid for them, and | 
needed it badly. I bave little cuildren to 
support. You did not know I was married 
before, neither did he, He must have 
wondered what I did with my money, for 
I have always dressed plainly. | planned 
to live with my children hereafter. 1 can- 
not think I have done anytbing dreadful. 
He was an old man.” she murmured 4s 
thougn  herseif, “and he died without 
pain,’”’ 

The room was very silent. Isabelle tried 
to say something, but her tongue refused 
utterance, A mist came over her eyes, and 
the lights began to swim; then came & 
darkness, and she lost consciousness. 

When she caine to herself, she was ly- 
ing on her bed in her own room, 4nG 
Tessa, her maid, was bending ovér 
her. 

Karly in the morning a rap ou the door 
aroused Isabelle from a feverish siumber 
Springing out of bed and throwing It ope 
she found Lady Kirke standing t 
threshold. 

“i have an impression,” she aald, ‘tial 
























































I uttered some wild words last night, and 
| have come to ask you to treat them as 
the crazy utterances of a woman nearly in- 
sane with grief.’’ 

“| have nothing to say to you,’ said Ia- 
pelle, standing so as to her 6n- 
trance, 

How cool Lady Kirke was, for a wouan 
suppressing the excitement she felt! Nuth- 
ing could change her calm and qusenly 
pearing. 

“] tind,’’ he said, smiling coidly at Isa. 
belle’s words, “that my impressions are 
correct, Please be kind snough to tell ine 
what use you intend to make of your 
kuowledge.”’ 

“I hardly know,” said Isabelle, falter- 
ingly. ‘‘Don’t you see that I feel ii? | 
wish you would not come near me,’”’ 

And she made a motion to close the 
door, 

“You could not convict me on the evi. 
dence you will furnish,’ was all Lady 
Kirke said, a8 she walked down the corri- 
dor to her room, 

‘That was the last time Lady Kirke was 
seen alive, She was found in the afternoon 
in the sutomer-house by the parapet, dead 
and cold, as her husband was found a few 
nigt ts before, 

in her band was a picture of two little 
winsome faces—children with flafty curls 
and sweet, tender eyes, Nobody knew 
who they were but Isabelle, and ane never 
betrayed the secret, 

—— a am 


A Queen’s Revenge. 





BY J. OASSELL. 





r WAS in 16). Christina, Queen of 

Sweden, then only in ler twenty. first 

year, bad deiermined to give « masked 
ball on @ scale of extraordinary magni- 
ficence at Stockholm, and for herself she 
had chosen the character of Queen Eliza- 
beth of England. Every one else, there- 
fore was coruumanded to adopt Elizabethan 
dress, and every one Of any fashion in the 
Swedish capital gladly made arrangements 
for opeying the order, 

To @ tew of her more favored courtiers 
(jueen Christina designed to dictate what 
tueir particular characters should be, and 
to young Oount Harecourt, a nobleman 
who had been banished from France on ac- 
count of some trival political escapade, she 
«lloted the role of the Kar! of Essex, 

Count Harecourt was universally regard- 
ed as a lucky fellow. Handsome and brave 
he was notoriously looked upon with 
special favor by the Qi6eu, and was al- 
ready a captain in the Royal Body Guard, 
But Queen Christina, though Queen of 
Sweden was not Queen of Hearts as well, 
and Count Harecourt, instead of aspiring to 
the hand of royalty, was over head and ears 
in love with the Countess Kika Steinberg, 
the young widow of of aSwedish diploma- 
list. 

He therefore received the (,ueen’s com- 
mand with some misgiving. Nor, when he 
had had timefor reflection, was he at all 
easy in bis mind. But beforethe day of 
the ball be found hitoself half inclined to 
hesitate between love and aimbition, fora 
poor adventurer is liable to be dazzied by a 
queen’s siniles, and Harecourt had reason 
to know thatit rested solely witb him 
whether he should remain a captsin or be- 
come, if not a king, at least the husband of 
4 Queen, 

Yet, when at last he found himself in the 
brilliantly lighted saloons, his unworthy 
hesitation, for the time, vanished complete- 
ly. KikaSteinberg, dressed as the Countess 
of Sidney, and by far the loveliest woman 
present, turew the stout little (,ueen entire- 
iv into the background, and he spent the 
Krester partof the evening ather side. 
After supper be sat talking to Countess 
Kika in a curtained aicove. 

“And what do you think of the (Jueen?” 
asked the countess, 

Harecourt siniled. 

“(Qaeon Christina of Sweden,’’ he said, 
“rosembies (,ueen Klizabeth just as faith- 
fully a8 Maugame Laure resembles the 
‘jueen of France, Marie Tuerese.”’ 

But the smile died from his lips when a 
well-known voice near him inquired— 
“Who is this Madame Laure?” 

It was (Jueen Christina, She, from be- 
hind a curtain, had overheard the conver- 
sation, Count Harecourt rose, 

“Your Majesty,” he said, “Madame 
Laure isa Parisian lady who has the honor 
to resemble Queen Marie Therese in lofti- 
ness of character a8 well as in beauty.” 

The Queen cast an incredulous glance at 
her favorite, and then atonce sought out 
the French ambassador. 

“1 want you, your Excellency,”’ she sald, 
**to do me @ favor.”’ 

“Command me, your Majesty.’’ 

“Ob! it is only atritie, I want you to tell 
™m™ée who and whatis a certain Madame 
Laure, who seems to be well known in 
Paris,” 

The diplomatist simulated the utmost 
ignorance, 

“But I can ingutre,”’ he said. 

And inquire he did by special messenger, 
Who was despatched that night to Paris, 
I'welve days iater the emissary returned 
with a despatch which ran as follows: — 


“Madame Laure is «lady of this Oourt 
who has become insane. Her insanity con- 
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si8'8in herinvineibie conviction that shé 
is(Jueen of France. She devotes her life 
© linitating in dresa, speech and manner 
Our august Sovereign; and asthe poor lady | 
‘S464 Daruiless as ashe is ridiculousM, every 
e Varis laugbs at her, and calis ber the 
ieen’s Caricature.’ | 
Yueen Christina read this 1 ominous | 





silence. Like many people of intellectual 
power, she was not satistield with her 
cleverness, but aspired to physical beauty 
as well, 

Count Harecourt’s smile was, therefore, a 
double outrage upon her. She, the heroine 
of the North, had been made ridiculous by 
the very man whom ofall others she had 
chose to play Essex to her Elizabeth. 

‘Miserable man!” she murmured; “tue 
insanity was yours: not mine.” 

x. then ahe caught sight of this post- 


“Although the lady’s insanity! is quite 
hariniess, the people say that she would 
make a@ terrible queen, for her harshness 
and imperiousness are extreme, and she 
would be Incapable of mercy.” 


‘“d00d!"" ejaculated Christina, as she 
threw down the paper. “If I resemble this 
insane woman in one matter I will resem- 
ble her in all things. Shali I be capable of 
mercy to aman who has tried to ridicule 
me?’’ 

Count Harecourt looked forward to his 
fal!, or at least to his dismissal. But time 
rolled on, and no harm happened to him, 
On the contrary, he was made Colonel of 
the Kody (iuard, and as he supposed, the 
Queen had either failed to discover the 
meaning of his remark, or bad been mag- 
nanimous enough to forgive it. The cou- 
tinuance of the royal favor made him asha- 
méd and repentant, 

He grew more and more ostranged from 
Countess Elka, and more and wore devot- 
ed to Cbristina, and when the Queen gave 
him the Order of tae Amaranthus and inade 
him Firet Chamberlain and then Master of 
the Horse, he felt that he would sacrifice 
body and soul for her, It was then that he 
surrendered all thoughts of Elka Steinberg. 
He had only, he was convinced, to ask in 
order to receive the highest honor which 
the (Jueen had to confer. 

One day he received an intimation that 
the (Queen desired to see him privately on 
important personal business, Elka was in 
the country. His bour, be believed, had 
struck, and without hesitation he went to 
Christina, 

She was holding a Cabinet Council, sur- 
rounded by her ministers, but, as Hare- 
court entered, she motioned all else to leave 
the room, 

The ministers bowed to the rising sun, 
and did as they were bidden, and Hare- 
court kneltand kissed the Queen’s hand. 
For a moment both were silent. Then 
Christina, taking bp a pocket book, point- 
ed to the royal arms wich were stamped on 
it, and asked, ‘Will you accept this?’’ 

And the smile with which she accom pan- 
ied the words explained her meaning, 

He fell at her feet and stammered out— 

“You, yes; 1 love you. | love you as 
much as | honor and admire you. You are 
the mistress of my being.”’ 

“You are iu a hurry,” exclaimed the 
Queen, with suddenly aitered manner. 

He tried to rise, but her gaze made him 
quail, 

“At last!” she continued, mercilessl y— 

“at last the moment of revenge, for which 
I have so long waited, has come,’’ 
The reality burst upon bis senses, and 
he ctaggered. to a chair, — the back of 
which he supported himself, ut she 
went on, 

‘‘] knew,” she said, “that you loved me, 
bat I wanted to hear it from your own lips, 
Now I have heard: now | am satistiea, 
For my part, I loathe you!”’ 

Then, after a pause, she burst out again. 
“Yes, I loathe you. And thatis why you 
have been loaded with bonors, Kemember 
the bail of last year, Remember Essex, 
and Elizebeth who resembled Madame 
Laure. We have to play out our parts to 
theend. The English Queen loaded her 
favorite with honors, I, the (,ueen’s Cari- 
cature, have imitated her, And you recol- 
lect the fate of I:ssex?’’ 

“He died,” murmurea Harecourt, for 
the first time venturing te meet the 
(yueen’s eyes, 

‘Yes; Robert Devereux, Karl of Kssex, 
died, and by the hands of the executioner, 
I could as easily send you to the scalliid, 
for you are a Swedish sult ject now. But 
you shall live, Madame Laure is more 
merciless than Elizabeth, The first part 
ot the tragedy is ended; you shall play the 
sccond part alone.” 

And, opening tne door, she add reseed 
the courtiers, who were waiting out- 
side. 

‘This man,’’ she sald, ‘ia insane, and in 
his insanity ne has dared \& make love to 
me, Let bim be taken to tue madhouse 
and kept iv strict confinement.” 

Two guards carried the unfortunate count 


from the lace. A few hours later he 
was within the walls of the asylum at llin- 
garden, 
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Two months afterwards, having heard of 
what had happened, Kika Steinberg bur- 
ried back to Stockholm, and begged for an 
audience with the (,ueen. 

“What is your wish, Countess Stein- 
berg?” asked the (,ueen, smiling. 

Tne countess curtaeyed. 

“Your Majesty,” she said, “I ask for the 
freedom of Count Harecourt. [ will take 
him to my country house, The aight of 
him shall never again offend your Majesty, 
We will live in continual banishment 
from Stock bolm.’’ 

‘You appear to believe,” said the Queen, 
with @ significant look, ‘that the poor 
count is of sound mind, Unfortunately, 


he is absolutely insane. They will give 
you a pass to Kluogearden that you nay as 
sure yoursel! f the fact If then you per 
sist in your req 1ent and she sughed 
*) WwW eran 
[The countess bowed and withdrew » 





hour afterwards she returned, pale and 
with her hair disheveiled. She icoked as 
Fl she had added twenty years to her 

e. 

“Your Mejeaty,"’ she said, 
“Il repeat my request,” 

Curiatina looked at ber in wonderment, 
Perhaps she was ashamed, Nhe rained her 
petitioner, and, seeing that her eyes were 
wet, kissed ber on the brow, and then 
wrote cut the order of liberation. 

That evening a closed carriage, in which 
were the true woman and her now really 
mad lover, left Stockhbolm. Before wany 
months had ye Count Hareoourt died 
in the arma of Countess Elka; and to-day 
the two lie side by aide in a little church in 
the Nteinbergathal, 
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trembling, 


The paper concerning Madame Laure 
anda document oonsigning Count Hare- 
court to the asylum exist to this day in 
the archives of Stookhoim. The whole 
sad story is well known in Nweden, and 
is substantially a page of history. But 
if it were the invention of a novel- 
ist, it could scarcely be more pethetically 
dramatic, 

——_— <a 

FALLACY REGARDING NIGHT AIR.—-An 
extraordinary fallacy is the drew: of night 
air, Whatair can we breathe at night but 
night air? The choice is between pure night 
alr from without and foul air trom with. 
in. 

Most people prefer the latter—an unac. 
countable choice, What will they say if it 
is proved to be true that fally one-half of 
all the diseases we suffer from are occasion. 
ed by people vieeping with their windows 
shut? An open window, most nights in tho 
year, can never hurt any one, 

In great cities night air is often the beat 
— to be had in twenty-four hours. 
1 id better understand shutting the 
windows in town during the day than dur 
Ing the night, for the sake of the sick, The 
aveence of amoke, the quiet, all tend to 
make night the beat time for airing the pa- 
tient. 

One of our highest medical authorities on 
consumption and climate has told me that 
the air of a city is never #0 good as after 
ten o’clock at night. 

Always air your room, then, trom the 
outside air, if possible. Wiuduws are inade 
to open, doors are made t shut—a truth 
which seems extremely difficult of uppre- 
hension, EKvery room uiust be aired from 
without, every passage from within. 
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ROUND SHOULDEKS,—A stooping figure 
and # halting gait, scoompanied by the un. 
avoidable weakness of lungs incidental to a 
narrow cheat, may be entirely oured bya 
very siinple and easily performed exercise 
of raising one’s self upon the toes leisurely 
= 2 perpendicular position several times 

a y- 

To take this exercise properly one must 
take a perfeotly upright ; sition, with the 
heels together and the tous atan angle of 
forty-five degrees, Then d-op the arma life- 
lessly by the sides, animating and raining 
the chest to its full capacity muscularly,the 
chin well drawn in, and the crown of the 
head feeling aa if attached to a atring sus- 
pended from the ceiling above. 

Slowly rise up on tho balis of both feet to 
the greatest possible height, thereby exer- 
cising all the muscles of the legs and body; 
come again into standing position without 
swaying the body backward out of the per- 
fect line, Repeal thissame exercise, first 
one foot, then on the other, 

Itis wonderful whata straighte ning-out 

wer this exercise has upon = round 
shoulders and crooked backs, and one will 
be surprised to note how soon tbe lungs 
begin to show the effect of such expansive 
development. 

ee ee 

THOUGHTS UF A BRIDE BEFOKK THK 
CEREMONY, — Wonder if my train is 
straight! Wish I dare look round lo see If 
that Isabel Price isa here—hope she is, She 
wanted|George herself, and she’!! be green 
with envy. 

I have 4 feeling that the charch is cram- 
med, I bope Idon’t look white, If George 
hasn’t brought thering 1 shal! die, [ear 
me, in anotuer m.nute J shall have to say, 
“Jove, Lbonor and obey!’’ 

Ot course, it’s all nonsense to think I’m 
going to obey George, though he certainly 
plays tennis awfully well. We always won 
when we played together. He said he 
should he my slave for ever—but then mon 
do tell such stories, 

How fast pa is dragging me along; he in 
in a mighty burry to give me away. | 
wonder how the girla# look behind, If 
Eva treads on wy train I’ll never forgive 
hor. 

Ab! George is there, that’s all right; but 
what a perfect goose he looks—now I feel 
as 000! as @ Cucumber, Here’s the cliergy- 
nan; we’re going to begin, 

Shall I take my glove off now or wait « 
little while? Poor Georgei I never saw a 
wan look #o nervous, Well, I iiust attend 
to the service I suppowme, 

— i 

Suu: “1 notice that youareéin mourning, 
Mr, Jones, Have you met with # recent 
bereavement?’ He: ‘Yeu, 1 have just ioat 
asister.” She: “A elater! I was not aware 
that you had « slster.”” He: “Not « alster 
by blood, but a young lady who said she 
would always be a sister to n6-—though, to 
tell the truth, | haven't seen her #linee the 
night #6 said #o.’’ Sie: “Oh, | see!” 


_—— 

OmMAHA YoUTH—IlI've oalied for iny new 
apring suit.’ Average ‘Tailor—‘'Sorry, 
but is not finished.’ Omuesha Youth 

Why ij said you would have it ne f 
yOu Works * ght ave ‘la 

i Oa, ‘ I w ri » 





AT HONK AND ABROAD. 








Over in Africa, across the Ntralia of (iib- 
raitar, some laborers had been threshing 
wheat, While they were at their midday 
meéala hurricane swooped down, swept 
their threabing floors clean, lifted the grain 
thousands of feet in the air by ite mighty 
suction, and finally sowea it over the 
streets of a Spanish town, 


The Queen has recently been concerning 
herself with the arrangement of royal tu- 
nerals, and that her Majesty has caused « 
long memorandum on the subject to be 
drawn up, with a variety of new orders 
which extend to the most minute details 
In future the body of a defunct male mem 
ber of the royal family is to be placed in 
the coffiu in an attire of quite diferent ma- 
terial to that worn by a deceased female, 
and married people are not to be treated 
the saine asthe unmarried, 


The German empire does not pay its 
high employeos on an oxtravagant aecalo, 
Prince Bisinarck receives £1500 a year 
and a residence. The Foreign Secretary 
wets $12 500, incinding free quarters; the 
State Necretary, $0000, including tree quar 
ters, the State Secretary of the Luiperial 
Court of Justice, $000 and « house; the 
Ntate Secretary of the Limperial ‘Treasury, 
$5000 and a house; the Ntate Vostinaaster- 
(ionera!, $6000 and a house; the Minister of 
War, 25000 with a house, fuel, and rations 
for eight horses; the Chief of the Admiral 
ty, $0000, with a house, 


An iinposater who had been deceiving the 
colored people of Liberty county, (ieorgia, 
was arrested there last woek ou a charge 
of vagrancy. tie claims to be the Naviour, 
and shows scars in his hands, which, he 
says, were nade by the naila when be was 
crucified on Oalvary. His hair and Leard 
are long and shaggy, although hoevidently 
eudeavore to trim his beard asthe Saviour « 
is represented in some old pictures, lle 
dresses shabbily sometimes, and at all 
times poorly. Herefuses money publicly, 
but is said to have money, and it was feur- 
6d that the charge of vagrancy could not be 
wisteined, At bis bidding women have 
left thelr husbands and mon their familion 
to follow him about, His fauillarity with 
the Noriptures is exceptional, Ho ham told 
the people that he will go back to heaven 
in « Chariot of fire at an early date, 


Canon Wilbertoroe, the famous English 
clergymen, writes toa London newspaper 
that bis belief in miracios has been streng- 
thened by a miracle performed upon bliin. 
self by means of anointing and prayer, 
‘*My internal allment,’’ he writes, “was of 
such @ nature that leading surgeons declar- 
6d it to be incurable, except at the cost ola 
severe operation, At last | sent for elders 
~—men of God, full of taliun—by whom I 
was prayed over and anointed, and in a 
teow weeks the internal ailment passed en 
tirely away.” ‘The Canon takow pains to 
say that he is confident that he was healed 
by “the Lord’s blessing upon His own 
word, but, 48 in #0 INAnYV CanOR, Lhore was 
sufficient margin of time and possibility of 
change of Uasue between the anointing aod 
the recovery to Justify the skeptic in din- 
connecting the two,’’ 


—- 


W ho owns the land in the United Ntates? 
Why the citizens do, or should, would be 
the natural reply. Kut unfortunately it is 
not altogether so, Some ofthe best lands 
in this country are Owned by alien land- 
lords, Nearly 22,000,000 acres of land are 
owned by men who owe allegiance to other 
governments, ‘To be exact, there aro J1,- 
241 900 acres of land under the direct con 
trol apd management of thirty loreign in- 
dividuals or companies, There are 2,720 - 
255 acres Of land in Massaciiuselts, sO Lhat 
the men living in Other countrics and ow. 
ing allegiance ty other powers own land 
enough to inakeé about ten states like Man 
sachuselta, Wore (hau the whole of New 
Knglaod, more land than some govern 
inénts Own to supporta king. ‘Tho largest 
ammount of jand owned by any one inan 
corporation ls owned by @ foreign corpora 
tion calieéd the Holland Land Company. 
Talk aboutalien landholders in Irelana! 
There is twies as much land owned by 
aliens in the | nited States as Liere is own 
ed by Mnaglisumen in lreiand, ‘Think of 
it! 


or 


The peasant proprietora in liusmla can 
neither pay the mousy owlng lo the Coy 
ernment for their lana nor even the malo 
and Communal taxee, snd are tl yyod ty 
bundreds for von-paymeont, [none district 
of Novgorod 1.00 peasants were thus con 
demned in 153/; 500 bad airoady been 
Hoyyed, When tue inspector interceded fur 
tho remainder, Widespread famine is 
found over # great part of the country; 
usurers, the bane of peasant proprietors in 
all countries, 4r6 in possession of (he #itua- 
tion; the Jows supply money on inortpaye, 
then foreclose and when the iand isio tuets 
possession get tue work done for nothing 
ws joiorest,. These bondage laborers, as 
they are called, are in fact slaves, and are 


nearly starved, while the sinall pioces of 
land are Often reunited into cousiderable 
6states, and their new Owner conmider 
they have only Frights and no dulles 
Meanwhile, as forced iabor is at an end, 
and free iavor je Of the wort pommible kind 
the old landowners can x nothing 
they have tried uw oli} y 
in ght vy rrow | 
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WILD KONSE’S GIFT. 





HY M. CRAWLEY. 





the werla was smiling its fairem, fcr 

trees, (| »wers, grams were yplittering wi.! 
dew and bathed in sunshine, whiiat over- 
head birds mang thelr wordiess byiuna of 
praine, 

Amongst the many voloes of Nature that 
morning might be beard the plash and 
ripple of a stream, as it went on ite way 
through « meadow, and to those who could 
understand what it said ite words were 
something on this wire 

“Ob, this ia a good world t live in, and 
®o cannot be thankful e:ough if our pres 
ence x allowed to be 4 biessing to otnpers 
if sometning is put into our hands to 
give in turn. The very wild flowers 
biews me, birds bathe in my clear wa- 
ters, and (he more | javish on others the 
nore seema to be bestowed on me, It is 
very wonderful, but so it ie, and 1 am 
thankful,’’ 

Now, on the grassy bank above the 
stroain were tnany listeners to this speec: , 
some of whom agreed with It and some did 
ren 

\ yreat bunch of dog-rose laden with 
llowerm stooped yently down to kias the 
stream, and the stream inuraured back ip 
ai awer to the Kiss 

“Sweet friend, you love to give, and yet 
you aré humble, You vend low you 
yoiden centred petals that little children 
may piok If they will, and you forget 
the passing pany, the loss of your own 
beauty in the pleasure given to others 
Yes, you sball be blessed, doubly bles 
eed, with « wealth of those same blos 
sous” 

Hard by, and flinging its tower strewn 
arioe far aloft, stood a brother rose on a 
straight strony atem, and when he heard 
these things he drew hiineelf up a iit. 
tle nay, even lommed bis arin somewhal 
higher, 

‘Surely,’ thought he, “our neighbor be- 
low there wust be talking nonsense, for 
though be no doubt refreshes Us conmtant- 
ly by bis presence, he has ne power to 
repince our eeented beaullés when they 
die, and should, therefore, be the last to 
tintin us if we-like myself-choone to 
keep them out of reach, out of danger trou 
the destroying hands of passert-by, My 
rosy blossoum will bloom long afer 
those of uny milly sister have been epol.t or 
plueked,” 

Meanwhile the so-called sister flushed 
arosier pluk, and whispered sollly lo the 
stream 

“] well know that the power of giving ins 
one of our King’s beat gift4, and rejolee in 
Las you deo,” 

Hut a clamor of tiny voleca begen cn 
the bank, some fromn among the sangled 
#teus and leaves of the roses, some frou 
beyond them on the slope of grass nearer 
the water, 

“I,” erled Daisy, “have little to give, for 
I have not the ecent of B.uebell, the exqut- 
mite tinting of igiantine, the deliowy 
of Windflower. Suil, others are weloome 
to all | have,’ 

“None can pluck us here,’ walled Blue- 
bell, for Myiantine’s thorne guard us, his 
branches suade us, and we can do good 10 
nobody,” 

“T, too,” said the Windflower, close by, 
“au worry to be of so little use in the world, 
| have no fragrance, To pluck me is 
certain death before any bave tle to re- 
joloe in ivy beauty, and - have no 
mtrength, like Daisy, to withstand frost or 
Tale 

“hear pothing,’ inurmured the stream, 
locking kindly atthe flowers on its banker; 
“reuesgber this is eariy morning, and no 
created thing Is put into the world with 
outa certain amountof power for serving 
olhers, only iany do not see this, «o: 
do not trouble to find it out Wait pa- 
i be thankful for your sheltered 


| ‘T wes early one spring mnorning, and ail 


” 


Lie milly, mii 
Pidele Pz 

llours «ped away, and when the sun was 
highin theaky « troop of merry children 
siraggled through the meadow on their 
way bone from sehool, 

As they peared the tflower-starred ban« 
th ir feces brightened, feet lingered, and 
satchel’ were thrown down to free the 
haocs that held them for the fresh fragrant 
tL onsures treasures that never fail w de- 
livit (he youny or the beauty-loving. 

Nothing escaped the litle ones’ chabby 
ogers except the sprays which Wila Rosy 
Lela far beyond their reach, rejoicing tpat 
he «lone was able to keep what nature hat 
so lavishly bestowed, 

Windflower, Biuebell, Daisy, and the 
roses that kiesed the water were alike gatt - 
ered amidst shouta of glee, and then tre 
cblidren went siowly on, leaving trampled 
leaves and torn brapenes behind them; but 
whalitalered this, for the sweet flowers 


bed cone tneir work, and bad tueir pearts’ 
Uesire rati rd 
Ay, even the seifish grasping Kose bro- 


ther, Who was not, however, left long to re- 
ioe in Lis untarnished beauty, 
** hoe said the stream —and he looked 


‘ 


lark and ®tern, for a gray cloud hid the sun 


¢ far 
hi as (Oo 


“you wili not give, and so 
you #hall be taken You must be taunt 
mn # harder choo! than this the blessing of 
being « 6 le ORLOW nh Olb@re what tes 
eer tre j esto wed ius: your doom is 
Stk GT 

" € a ¢ cry t ee 
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gave life and health to all who lived near 
. 

And before many days the pink petals 

‘-l!l. the golden centres turned to dull 

brown. 

Ki me felt with a pang of regret that his 
jay was over and could take no pieasure, 
ike hia more generous Fister, in thethough! 
hat by-and by scariet hips would take the 
olace of thoee falling flowers, to feed hang 
ry robina when winter came, Alas! win- 
er never came for the selfish roee-bush on 
the meadow-bank. 

When bia |eaves were turning to browns 
and russeta a man walkod past with knife 
and cord, in search of some strong stick« 
for budding, and that of our friend struck 
nim at once, 

With many 4 pang to sharp for words, 
wo bitter for tears, Kose saw the crue! 
knife lop spray after spray, and finally cut 
away bis stout straignt stem to be bound 
on with others by the cord that lay on the 

grasa, 

And after this change troubles came #0 
fast on what was left of poor Kose that he 
bardly ugderstood whether indeed the gar- 
dener meant to kill at onos, or torture him 
slowly to death. 

for the lesfiesn stem waa carried far 
away toastrange place beyend the sound 
of water or rustling of trees, and there was 
set in the ground by many other standards 
in the same hopeless plight 

Winter came with ita frost, «now and cut- 
tlag winds, still Rose did not die, though 
his life might alinost be called a living 

death, #0 full was it of vain regrets, loneli- 
ness and misery. 

And when pring glided gently into win- 
ter’s place, li ome felt new hope make the 
blood flow quicker in his velns; so he pat 
out shoots of tender green, rejoicing to 
think that trouble might be over. But no, 
again the knife cut mercilessly away those 
shoots, and tiny buds were grafied on the 
stumps of Wild Rose's arma, 

Oh, if 1 had only learnt the pleasure of 
an open band, @ generous beart, like my 
aister!”’ sighed the bleeding sorrowful crea- 
ture, “these pains, this exile, might never 
bave been, All these constant thefts from 
me are cruel to bear,’’ 

Cruel, yes, but cruelty is sometimes the 
truest kindness in the end, as that wire 
gardener knew when he dug round and 
watered his nurslings; and when the suin- 
ner was half-way through Rose saw with @ 
thrill of strange pride and joy some buds 
unfolding on uls pruned arms, 

Not five petals, pink buds with a golden 
heart as of oid by tbe bank in the meadow, 
but creamy tinted things with dawnings of 
faint salmons and browns in the depth of 
their many folds, 

The fragrance, too, filled the air when 
those Nowers apread their bosoms to the 
aky; then the gardener paused amiling to 
admire, and Wild Rose whispered humbly 
to the south wind as he pexsed— 

“Tell Stream | know the lesson at last. 
In spite of my selfish grasping spirit, gifts 
have been lavished on me bevond dexert, 
and now | shal! be pleased, proud to yive 
them in turn to others,’’ 

————— - 


AUNT ANN’S CHAIR, 


r 





BY MINNIK DOUGLASS, 





Tom, as be saw the rain pour down; 
“L might just as well bave been at 
acuool,”” 

‘It is bad, to be sure!’’ said nurse, with a 
sad look out of the door; “and I fear you'll 
all be in the house all day, How in the 
world I shall do all my work 1 don’t 
know!” 

‘Well, [I’m sure!’’ said Rose, “I think 
we can get on all right!’’ ana she went of! 
with » pout, Tom wentnext and then cane 
Phil. 

“A game at ‘hide and seek!’’’ oried 
Kore, 

“Stuff! I’m sick of hide and seek!’ ”’ said 
Tom with a shrug. 

‘Let's make a train, and havea big, big, 
!? put in hil with a bright face, 


\ HAT is the good of such a day?” said 


siuiasl! 

‘*There are not more than five chairs in 
our room. How can we havea train?” he 
paid, 

“If you ask mel can get some more 
chairs,” said Rose, with some pride, 

“She'll catch = at it!” said Tom, but 
with a look as if he should like her to try, 
just for the fun of it. 
them?” 

“Oh, I'll find them!’ said Rose, with a 
laugh, ‘if you botb keep atill.” 

Soe then took off her shoes, and crept 
across the hail to a room which was not in 
use, but which was kept for an aunt who 
was with them at times, 

One, two, three chairs came safe to the 
boys’ bands, and then Rowe shut the door, 
and the train was nade, 

One of Aunt Ann’s chairs was thought 
best to head the train, and witha loud “Cy! 
—ch!—ch!” from all, the eight chairs went 
on their way. 

It was a sad pity that Aunt Ann’s best 
cbair bad a weak ley. The chair had been 
kept in her room, for it had a nice look, and 
she knew its weak polnts, so did not sit on 
1t 


‘*W here will you get 


Now, this poor chair was put in front, 
and when the rest came hard at it, off 
went the weak leg, and down went the 
chatr. 

Phil thought this was the smash they 
meant to have, and as he was guard of ti 





train, he biew as shrill a blast as he could 
and threw all the old dolis they had put 


he chairs to a safe part of the room. lt 
“Stop that!”’ cried Tom, and Rose gave a 
rors looK at poor Pb wi lid ot k a 
“ al He ad 6 6 saw “ee 
er ha © lew « r ‘ 








“Oh, dear!” he said, with a look of fright; 


‘what will they do to us?” 

Jost as he spoke nurse burst in, her face 
red with wrath. 

Nurse gave a look round, and then saw 
all the harm that was done. 

“And see if 1 don’t tell your pa when he 
comes bome!” said she with a firm volce; 

‘and your poor dear ma woke out of her 
sleep!”’ 

©)’ tl tell ber!’ said Kose, and she walk- 
ed to the door, but nurse stood in the way. 
=‘‘No, Miss Rose! Youdon’t go to your 
ma! You just stay here, all of you, and 
think of what you have done till I call you 

© tea.’ 

: Nurse had the key of the door in her 
poeket, and sbe made it fast when she went 
out. 

“J do not like her!’’ said Tom, as be stood 
by the door, 

Kose’s looks were part cross, part sad. 
She knew sbe had done wrong, but she did 
not choose nurse to tell her 80, 

Phil was as dull asduli could be, It bad 
all been such fun, and now they could 
scarce keep from a good cry. 

Just then came a scratch and a whine at 
the door; they all knew it was lKough, 
Pbil’s dog, and the pet of the house. 

Phil ran to the door, but it was quite 
fast. 

‘Poor old dog! I can’t jet you in!” 

But Rough would not hear of this, His 
scratch and his whine grew loud, and nurse, 
who had to keep the place still, came out 
to him, 

‘Lie down, sir!” she said, 

Rough gave a short bark, which Tom 
said meant ‘i sban’t!”’ and it did sound 
like that; but he did not know what else to 
do. 

“Will you all say you will stay there if 
I let the dog in?’’ said nurse. 

“Ot course,’’ said Rose, in her proud 
way. 

In came Kough, as wet as could be, He 
sprang on them with paws where mud was 
thick, and then took a good roll on the mat 
to dry his coat. 

‘| say,” said Phil, “let ime preach to 
you.” 

Tom gave a laugh. 

Kose thougut that Phil might as well try, 
ro she stood in front of him, 

hough sat down, more grave 
all. 

“! tell you what it is, we have been bad, 
and we must get to be good !”’ said Phil, as 
he put bis small band on the back of the 
chair. 

“All fudge!” said Tom. 

“it in not fudge!” said Kose, and Tom 
thought it odd Kose should say 80, 

So he was not at all sure what to do 
next, and made a good deal of noise with 
his feet. 

“Ke etill! I can’t hear when I speak!’’ 
cried Phil, with a red face, 

Rough thought he must need help, so he 
got up on the chair, put his two paws up, 
and gave three sharp barks, justas Phil 
salicdd —— 

‘*Will you be good?”’ 

Kose and Tom gave a laugh, and said 
they would be good, and Kure kissed 
Phil. 

Have you seen a dog laugh? Rough did 
itthen. He saw the storm was gone, and 
his black lips gave such @ queer sinile; all 
his white teeth and his red Wague could be 
seen, 

Nurse found quite a good set of boys and 
a nice Miss Kose to have tea witb that day; 
and as they were so good she told no 
lai ee, 

Rose told Aunt Ann when she came that 
they broke her chair, and felt quite glad to 
Lear ber say— 

‘ Doar, dear me! is the old jeg ofl that 
chair at last?’ 

3 oe 


PONTO'S EXPERIENCES, 


than 





A FABLE, 





were always something going on, and 

the dog Ponto was never dull. There 
were the horses going out Or coming in, or 
resting in their stables, where Ponto was 
sure to look In upon them, and sometimes 
he contrived to take a nap in their 
Inanger. 

Now and then the horses would com- 
piain 4 little, and envy Ponto the power of 
1Oaiming about at will; whilet they, after 
being in baruess all day, were fastened up 
io tneir stables, 

‘Ours is amore useful life than yours; 
we work harder for our master, and yet we 


are kept prisoners whilst you are at liber- 
ty ” 


|" wasa very pleasant farmyard; there 


“Still, you are not badly off,” said 
Ponto; “if you work for the master he 
x'ves you a comfortable home and good 
food, so that you suffer neither from hun- 
«er nor from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther.” 

“That may be,” returned the horses, 
“but it is nothing in com parison with liber- 
ty 

Ponto was thoughtful for a while after 
this conversation with the horses, and he 
next visited the cows, who had just conie 
in to be milked. 

“Do you find your lives hard,” asked 
tr “the horses are complaining terri- 
b y.’”’ 

“No,’? answered the cows, ‘We bave 
nothing to find fault with, except that we 
are dependent on man for everything.” 
Again Ponto was thoughtful, but he said 
to the cowse—** You ought to be thankful! to 

naster for giving you pleasant pastures 
“4 Irv sheds 
Ab!’’ said the cows, ‘‘but what is that 


to 


nga me by were fighting 





over a worm, and Ponto, seating himsel/ 
on some straw, watched the combatanis 
curiously. . 

“One of these will be master and the 
other will complain of it,”’ said Ponto to 
himself, 

And the ducklings fought on. Now the 
one seemed likely to be victor, now the 
other, until, Just as Ponto thought that the 
larger of the two wes going to carry off the 
prize, an old drake came along, and giving 
a peck for being 80 quarrelsome, gobbled 
up the worm himeelt, 

Then came an outcry from the ducklings, 
“It was 80 unjust, so tyrennical; thus the 
strong were aiways lording it over the 
weak,’’ 

Ponto was quite disheartened; nobody 
seemed satisfied, because someone aise 
was always getting the mastery. Perhaps 
his young master might think different- 


y: 

But his young master at that moment had 
just come home from schoo), and waa kick. 
ing off his boots and calling the school. 
master a tyrant, and wishing that he was a 
man aod bad not to do anyone's bidding 
but hisown. 

Ponto stretched himself out upon the 
wide doorstep and put his nose between his 
paws and winked his eyes; not that he was 
going to Bleep, for he was not sleepy, he 
was only meditating. 

It appeared to him as ifthe great object 
of everyone was to get what he called his 
own way, and that somebody else seemed 
always to prevent his having it. 

Ponto, being close to the house, heard 
the cook say: “If I had my own way, the 
baking should not be done until to- 
worrow, but the mistress will do as she 
pleases,’’ 

And the mistress said, ‘If 1 bad my own 
way the hay should be cut to-morrow; but 
the master will put it off.’’ 

And the master said, “I never knew 
such times as these—everything stands in 
one’s way; it 18 quite impossibie to be one’s 
own master when everything is fighting 
against one.”’ 

Ponto pricked up his ears, 

N.t even the master could do exacily as 
he liked. Whata world it was—everyone 
getting into everyone’s way! Ponto became 
sad as he pondered over it. 

“Well,” said Jowler, the great mastiff 
who was tied up the greater part of the 
time, ‘what is the matter?’’ 

Then Ponto narrated his experiences, ex- 
pecting that Jowler would complain more 
loudly than anyone, 

But Jowler only asked, “And what 
have you learned from ail that you have 
heard?’”’ 

“Nothing except that everyone seems to 
be discontented.’’ 

I’m not,” said Jowler, ‘and I’ve leas 
liberty than any of them.” 

“And you don’t minag?—you don’t grum.- 
ble?”’ ; 

‘‘As for minding,”’ returned Jowler, ‘'I 
might like to get loose a littie oftener than 
1 dao; butas to anything else, I find the 
best plan, since no one in the worid can 
have exactly his own way, is to make the 
best of the circumstances in which oue 
finds himeelf piaced, and not tw despise 
the comforts we possess and enjoy because 
tnere are soine others tuat are out of our 
reach,” 

oo 


THE PALLIUM.—The Pallium is a band 
of white wool, worn on the shoulders, It 
has two strings of the same material and 
four purple crosses worked on it, It is 
worn by the Pope and sent by him to pa- 
triarchs, primates, archbishops, and, soine- 
times, though rarely to bishops, as a token 
that they possess the fulness of the Epis- 
copa! office, 

“wo lambs are brought annually to the 
Church of St. Agnes, at Rome, by the 
apostolic sub-deacons, while the Agnus 
Dei is being sung. These lambs are pre- 
sented at the altar nd received by two 
canons of the Lateran Church, From this 
wool the pallia are made by nuns. The 
sub-deacons lay the pallia on the tomb of 
St. Peter, where they remain all night. 

A bisbop cannot, strictly speaking, as- 
sume tne title of patriarch, archbishop, 
eic., cannot convoke a council, consecrate 
bishops, ordain clerics, consecrate chrisms 
or churches, till be bas secured the pall- 
jum. He is bound, if elected toa see of 
inetropolitan or bigher rank, to beg the 
ptllium from the Pups, ‘‘instanter, instan- 
lius, instantisaime,’’ within three months 
alter his consecration, or from his confirm- 
ation, if he was already a bishop and cae 
to the metropolitan see by translation. 

Meanwhile he can depute another bishop 
to consecrate, if he bas in due time applied 
for the pallium. He receives it from the 
hands of another bishop delegated by tne 
Pope, after taking an oath of obedience 
the latter, and wears it on certain great 
am a list of which is given in the ponti- 

cal, 

He cannot transmit it to his successor or 
wear it out of his own patriarchate, pro- 
vince, etc, If translated be must beg for 
another pallium, The pallium, or palita, !f 
he has received more than one, are buried 
with the bishop to whom they were 
given, 

———“€§qJoO-— += __— 

AMERICAN WomMEN.—Do you 806 that 
lady putting on her gloves? said a French- 
man, as he rode up ia front of a hotel. Do 
you know that isthe first means of recog- 
nizing an American lady on the streets of 
Paris? We would as soon think of button- 
ing up our vests,or putting on our ties after 
leaving the door for a walk, in Paris. Ma 


;} and many a time we have picked 
Americansin Paris by thatsign. Ii rather 
like the American gir! for it, though. 5 
ooks asifshe didn't careu cent who: 


p.6a ed or displeased. 


















































TOGETHER, 





BY 6. P. 





On! take me with you, my darling, 
I'll follow where’er you lead, 

Vo the grandest heights of triumph, 
rhrough the darkest ways I'll speed, 


Trampling on ev'ry emotion, 
Condemned by a gath'ring frown, 

My voice will thrill with the music 
That your smile awakes to sound, 


1’1l learn from the softest sephyr 
‘To whisper at eventide, 

And the fleet wild birds will teach me 
The stepe I tread at your side, 


lil borrow the light of beauty 
From your loving, trusting glance, 
And check with a shield of happiness 
Misfortune’s chill advance, 


logetber we'll bravely conquer, 

And write with the self-same hand 
The tablet we'll read together 

In the shadowy spirit-land, 


logwether enter its portals, 
Which the warder, Death, flings wie, 
logether front the throne of God, 
With your strong hand still my guide. 
ae 


CURIOUS COURT CUSTOMS, 


The Emperor of Austria, King of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, is a faithtul observer of 
ancient customs. His reign has witnessed 
many political changes; but the etiquette of 
court, its ceremonials and pageanu, have 
scarcely undergone a change since he came 
to the throne forty years ago. 

Every Maundy - Thursday His Majesty 
publicly washes—or pretends to wash—the 
feet of twelve old men. 

On Easter Eve he walks in the Procession 
of the ;Holy Sepulchre. On Easter Sun- 
day he holds his Chapter of the Golden 
Fleece. 

On Corpus Christi Day he walks, wax 
taper in hand, through the principal streets 
of Vienna, accompanied by his entire court, 
his ministers, great officers of state, and 
knights of the imperial orders. 

Once a year he gives a ball, to which 
only the ‘Hoftahig or persons with sixteen 
quarterings of nobility are invited; and once 
a year he places the state apartments of his 
palace at the disposal of a Committee of 
bankers, manufacturers, and merchants, 
who give an Industrial Charity Ball, mana- 
ged by themselves. 

For the rest, the arrangements of the 
imperial household as regards the employ- 
ment and pay of servants proceed on a sys. 
tem which must be three centuries old, and 
a system which is based largely on perquis- 
ites. 

An idea of it will be conveyed by the fact 
that nothing which is served at the imperial 
tables ever appears a second time; meat, 
confectionery, bonbons, fruit, flowers, 
wines, wax-candles, al] become the perquis- 
ites Of the various butlers and footmen. 

The function of the ‘‘Fusswaschung”’ 
(feet-washing) was instituted in the six- 
teenth century by Charles V., but much 
earlier in Hungary by King Stephen, and 
it was intended as a lesson in humility for 
the sovereign and his consort. 

On the appointed day, all the great digni- 
taries of the empire, with members of both 
houses of parliament, oflicers on court 
service, and members of the nobility in 
gala uniforms, assemble in the Throne 
Koom of the Hofburg shortly before ten in 
the morning. 

Tiers of seats have been erected all round 
the room for the diplomatic body, the press, 
and guests admitted by ticket—all the 
ladies invited being expected to appear 
in black without bonnets. 

Presently, a couple of folding doors are 
thrown open, and through them enter, in 
single file, twelve old men and twelve old 
women, each escorted by two or three 
friends, a 

They have been selected from the most 
aged among the poorest class in Vienna, 
and they are all dressed in sixteenth-century 
costumes: the men wearing black tunics 
With broad white collare, knickerbockers, 
and shoes; and the women, black dresses, 
With cloee fitting starched caps. 

These poor people take their seats at two 
long tables set on the opposite sides of the 
room; and punctually at ten the Emperor 
and Empress arrive, attended by the Arch- 
dukes and Archduchesses, a throng of court 





‘ficials, and the clergy of the metropolitan 
hapler, headed by the Archbishop f 
Ccnoa 
A priest ascends to a lectern and iatones 








——— 





& prayer; after which the serving of a 
sumptuous meal to the almalolk is at once 
proceeded with. 

Four and-twenty stalwart life-guardsmen 
in gold-laced scarlet coate and plumed hel 
meta, march in, carrying trays, on which 
stand a tureen of soup and two plentiful 
dishes of fish. 

The trays are cleared at the men’s table 
by the Emperor and eleven Archdukes or 
Princes; and at the women’s table by the 
Empress and as many Archduchesses or 
Princesnes. 

This ceremony is repeated three times 
more; for a tray with three entrees follows 
the first; then comes tray with three sorts 
of roast and vegetables; and lastly a tray 
With sweets and fruit. The almsfolk, how 
ever, do not touch these dainties. 

The Emperor and Empress ask them it 
they desire to eat, and, on a negative sign 
being made, the tables are cleared in the 
same order as the serving—that is, the life- 
guardsmen come in and go out tour times 
with their trays. 

After this they enter once more, to re 
move the jug of wine, silver goblet, piate, 
knife, fork, spoon, and napkin which form 
each ‘cover.’ 

All these articles, along with the dishes 

of food, are carried to an anteroom and 
there packed in large white boxes embla 
zoned with the imperial arms; and an hour 
later these boxes are delivered at the houses 
of the different almsmen and almswomen, 
and become their property. 
A@The wine jugs are of » peculiar pattern, 
colored green, with the imperial escutcheon 
highly gilt, and the date of the year ona 
white scroll. They are much przsd by 
collectors, as only twenty-four are made 
yearly, and these can only be purchased 
from the actual recipients. 

Once the meals are carried out, the tables 
are removed and the toot-washing begins. 
A number ot pages kneel and pul! off each 
almsman’s right-leg stocking and shoe The 
same Office is performed for the women by 
maids of honor. 

Another prayer is then intoned; and the 
Emperor and Empress, drawing off their 
gloves, kneel and proceed respecttully w 
pour over the foot ot each man and woman 
a littie water out of a golden ewer. This 
ewer is handed by a chamberlain, snother 
chamberlain holds a golden basin, an’ 4 
third a lawn towel. The towel serves wr 
the drying of the feet, this being done alsu 
by the Emperor and Empress. 

When the function is over, pages and 
maids of honor advance again to replace the 
shoes and stockings; and the last act of the 
ceremony consists of the bestowal of twen 
ty-four purses. containing each fifty florins 
in gold coins tresh minted. The purses are 
hung round the necks of the recipients. 
The whole of the service lasts about half 
an hour, and is conducted with the invest 
impressive order and gravity. 

Ot late years it has been shorn of half its 
attractions because the Empress has been 
debarred by 11] health from performing her 
own part in it; but in all except the actual 
foot washing, twelve almewomen have 
been annually favored as though Her 
Majesty were present. 

—_———— 
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brains of bold. 

Despise none, despair of none. 

There is no wisdom save in truth, 

Diligence is the mistress of success. 

Hasty resolutions seldom speed well. 

Confine your tongue, least it confine you 

Conscience is never dilatory in her warn 
ings. 

Blessedness is a whole eternity older than 
damnation, 

1 pray thee, O God, that I may be beauti- 
ful within, 

Have not thy cloak to make when it be- 
gine to rain, 

We can do more gocd by being good than 
iu any other way. 

Death is the drooping of the flower tbat 
the frult may swell. 

When a man cannot have what be lover, 
he musi love what he has. 

He that avoideth not smal! faults, by lit- 
tie and little falleth into greater. 

No better armor against the darts of death 


than to be busied In Uiod's service 


When any one has offended me, I try to 
raise my soul so Ligh thatthe offence cannot re 
There are never too many flowers ir 4 


wor and oO 
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Femininities. 
Chloride ot lime ts highly objectionabie 


for |wodor to rate and mice. 


The yolk of eggs is the best of food for 


Invallis and Is always relsithed, 


Twenty-one is the orthodox age tor a 
«irl lo assume the responsibilities of a bonnet. 


Women must have their wills while 
they live, because they make none when they die 


M lliners declare that it takes much jee 
time to sull a pretty woman with a hat than a plato 
one, . 


The distinction between coquettes and 
firts: The men go alter coquettes; firte go afler the 
men, 


Nome handsome silver ice cream plates 
bave been devised as oyster shells in their natural 
state, 


Five girls In a Kentucky fam ly are 
called Arkansas, Loulsians, Tennessee, Florida and 
Virginia, 


To be the triend of some woman is to 
risk playlug the parcofadog who runs behind an 
omnibus, 


French children never wear any color 
Wat white until they are 2 years ol that te If their 
mothers are good Catholics, 


In family government let this always be 
remembered, that no reproof or denunciation is eo 
potent as the slleot influence of a good example, 


{[n some forms of headache a towel or a 
napkin wrung outof hot water—as hot as can be 
borne—and wound around the head affords much 
relief, 


Ina love letter «xhibited in a Provi- 
dence court the other day the word ‘‘darilng’’ o«- 
curred! ¥7 times, and yet the girl In the case sald it 
wae ‘‘a cold, unfeeling epistie,"’ 


A new use for Japanese lamp shades of 
crimped tissce paper is to use them for the covers of 
flower »ots when euch are ulllized for table or tudoor 
decorations, or éent as a present oa friend, 


Broad bands of soft leather, in colors 
to match tne material of the gown, are worn as 
hems, cuffs, collars, walstcoats and revers on walk 
Ing and driving eults intended for country wear. 


It is said that a Boston miiliner acquired 
a large fortune through the tustrumeatality of a par- 
rot, which was taught lo say to every lady entering 
the establishment, ‘‘Uh, my! how aweet she looks 


The way to keep footwear soft and water- 
proof; Meitand mix thoroughly one pound tallow, 
one-half pound beeswax, one-quarter pound resin, 
two ounces neats foot vil, two ounces glycerine, 
Apply warm, 


‘‘In the accounts of the recent marriage 
of the Emperor of China,’ sald Mra, Mr Crackle, 
**I see that his household comprises 7 cooks and Ww 
physictans.’* ‘*That's about the right proportion, ** 
replied MeCrackle, 


Mrs. Honeymoon: ‘Algernon, dear, I 
wish you would put on your red necktle for din- 
ner.’’ Mr. Honeymoon: **‘ Why, my lover’' Mra, 
Honeymoon: ‘Because we are Wl have radishes, to- 
matoes, strawberries and claret,’ 


Alarmed mother: ‘‘Why, my daughter, 
weeping! What's the matter?’’ laughter, bride 
of a month, ‘‘l-l have been shopping, or trying 
to.’ Mother: ‘*Well?'’ Daugiter: ‘1 fod my 
husband bas always pald cash, and basu't agy credit 
anywhere.’’ 


Hueband and wife—se much in com.- 
mon, how different in type! Sheall golden hues and 
softness, he all dark shades and energy: ber step so 
light and child-like, bis 60 manly and steady, Such 
acontrast, and yet such aharmony! Streogth and 
weakness blended Logether, 


When ceath strikes down the innocent 
and young, for every tragile form from Whiteh he lets 
the panting spirit free, a bundred virtues rife, in 
shapes of mercy, charity, andlove, to walk the world 
aud bless it. Ofevery tear that sorrowing mortals 
shed on such green graves, some good la born, some 
wenller Da\ure comer 


A liters] interpretation. Miss Greene, 
just returoed from a Weeterntour: ‘Oh, Mr, Noddy, 
we had a most delightful trip! The Vellowstore 
Park was beautiful, and the sunrise which | saw 
Hut 


there was siinply erand!’? Mr, Noddy) **Y aes / 


aw—excuse me-—butl wasn't aware that the sun 


ever rose lu the Weaet,’’ 

No daughter of the late Mnperor Fred 
reditary Irin 
thoullera 


ertek bas the giftot beauty. The he 
cess of SMaxe-Melnoingen has handsome 
when seen frow beltlod, god #0 wele her bead pain led 
in profile with her back toward the paluter, Prin 
cess Sophie is sald to have the face *“ehild star 
is a spoonful of pudding 


of 
Ing at vacancy while ible 
tn ite mouth,’ 


One of the most enterprising business 
wen of Carmel, ©., Miss 
of that town, having leased aintll property there, ie 
doling a big business, Operating the saine day and 
night. She employs lt men, and can make every one 
of them hustle, Woo. 
tary on long lumber, and at nighther gang sland vy 
the shingle and lathe machines. 


in a woman, Annie Laney, 


ldburiog the day she runsaro 


Young wife: ‘‘Why, dear, you were the 


stroke carat college, weren't you?’’ Young jhus 


band. *'Ves, love.’’ “‘Anda prominent member of 
the wymuastic ciase?’’ “Sl was the leader.’? “‘And 
quitea baod at all athieti: enerclees? ““ulle a 


hand? My gracious’ | was champlon walker, the 
best runoer, the head man al lifting heavy weights, 
and as for carrying why, I yuld ehoelder a barre 


of fourand—"* Well, love, Juet please carry 
baby for a couple of Tua Ue ° 


An agent who has made a study of hu- 





manne re, tlopped ala gate mn € amae 
lay, and aeked of @ sma ry play yon the grass 
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virile will a a 
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FAasculinities. 


He lacks most that longs most. 
He ever gentle with the children G x) has 


aiven you 

Tar, ta low and salt in ejual parta make 
au excellent saive for felons, 

Honesty is the best policy, but he who 
acteon that principle ls not an honest man 

It you want aman to think you are 
smart you have only to make bim think you think te 
is smart, 

A curtain lecture is worth all the ser 
monsin the world for teaching the virtue of patience 
aud long suffering. 

Nothing flatters a man 80 much as the 
happiness of bis wife, he ts always proud of bimeerl! 
as the source of It. 

All men ought to maiutala peace and the 
eommon offices of Lhumauity and friendelip ted! 
versity of oplolons, 

The first ingredient in conver ‘ion if 
truth; thejnext, good sence; Ure third, geod banner 
and the fourth, wit, 

An Towa groom was #0 delighted with 
the marriage ceremony that he insisted on having | 
repeated eleven (lines, 

Being a mortal, you bave stumbled; in 
this mortal life Lisa wouder when a man hasbeen 
happy throughout hits lite, 

Don’t be atraid of wild boys and girls; 


they often grow up to be the very best men and wo 


men, Wildness ia not viclousness, 
It isthe man who is neither just nor 
generous who ls mostaptin the use of Lhe plrase, 


‘*He just before you are generous."* 


A milk-white horse that was 
Gieneral Grant during the war ia now 
KH, Flint, of Boston. The autimal ia o 

A Newark boy deliberately held his arm 
in front ofa horse car wheel and allowed Il bo le 
crushed, la order loavold golng to sehool, 

The love of flattery,’’ says Swill, 
most men proceeds from the mean opinion they have 
oft themselves; in women from the contrary."* 

A citizen of Indianapolis who died re 
cently, bequeated '9600 to purchase arminunttion’ 
toa Kentuckian who had frequently threatened to 
shoot him, 

Never worry an honest, generous hora 
by putting a rogue or sluggardin the harness wit! 
him. Noranugly tempered brute tn the wagon lo 
drive him, say we. 

At Trion a 11 year-old soa of the boss 
brick mason ie earning bis (2 Waciay. tle leat 
work on the outside of the wali, where none bu 
experts bandle the trowel. 

The keynote of his life was thus er- 
pressed by the late Peleg W. Chaudierin a note toa 
friend *'My dear fellow, I have seen very hard 
tines in my life, but never lost my pluck." 

It is hardly probable that a man would 
think of wearlug aderby hat with @ sult, ye 
how often Isa high otk bat seen with a Jackel com! 
combination is Justas lneongrucus am the 


ridden by 


ownedby Db 


“es 


in 


iren 


The one 
other, 

The people of Wyoming don’t know 
whether to call their female judge a justicess of the 
peace, or a justice of Lhe peacess. That can easily be 
decided after itis seen whelher she makes peace of 
pieces. 

A Kansas crack marksman waa lately 
acquitted on acharge of assaull with lutent to will 
by showlnug in the back yard that ifte had fired ata 
man intending to kill bim, he would surely have 
done It. 


Convicted Beggar: ‘Your lloaor couldn t 


you change my sentence of Inprisonment tom foe 
"No, that! cannot do. And where would you gel 
the money, if ft did7’’ “*heowid beg @ biitle every 


day Ull Thad enough,."* 
The following letter was 


Harlem undertaker from a resident of the woata 
trict: **My wall leaded, and wants to te terledt 
morrer at wouer Klock, [ 

by the elde of the oth 


received by # 


hime ware to div the te 
er two walfs, Let ith 


deep," 


On the walls of Andrew Carneyie's |i 


brary ie thie tuecriplion 
He tbat cannot think lea fool, 
He that will not lea tbigeo 
He that dare not 


it is better to be laughed at than ruined 


sania’ 


better to have a wife who eap san tau 
everything and buys nothing the 
lshed by one whose vanity aol Ubouglitic iva “ 
purchase everything, Gul whose pr le wit leay 


nothing. 


A New York physician names these 
among othet evile to be puaried awainael a! eumiuet 
resorts: Over-fatigue and undue ftp emure to thea 
Irre@ular eating, over-fee goon food to wh 
ls unaccustomed, sitting of lying i they nel. anel 
unnecessary exposure lo the dew awd dampnueca 


nightfall. 
Dr. Von Duhring reports & case in which 


tuberculosis was coutracted by wearlug a palrofea 


riugs,. ‘The patient, a girl of fourteen yeara, re 
moved the earrlugs from the careola yo veirio 
died of consulmplion, aud wore them tn berow a 
toon afler anu uleer formed lu the fLear, 
eharge from which, when «tam ed wael 
evuteain tubercle bactlil, and a viand 

entarge tl and ulcerated Pie pativnt dewe 

monary consamption, andat the date of the fr 


was sinking rapidly. 


A pious old citizen of Carrollwn, Gs 
sayea local paper, Wentto lie car@ the * 
* ile aug “Se r ” ‘ 
if a 4 we a a ~ 
ay BDA ug © !. od 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“A Heart Twice Won," by Mra. Fliza- 
beth Van Loon, published by T. K Peter 
non A Brotbera,thia city, Is put In their ex 
cellent Twenty-five cent series of standard 
novela, 


“The Hegina Gavotte” by Henry Lamb, 
inawioople and particularly taking plane 
composition, published by the Newhall A 
ivane Poblishing Co., Cincinnati, O. Price 
10) centla 


“Deborah Doath’’ ia the strange name of 
an excellent novel. The story deals with 
ibe mysterious and psychological, but In a 
manner that shows the anonymous autbor 
lobes waster band, Published by Dil- 
linghan, & Co., Now York, For sale by 
Porter 4 Coates, 


One of the most amusing stories of the 
veanon ie “ineide Our Gate,” by Christine 
Chaplin Krush, the authorot “The Colo- 
no’ Opera Cloak," 8 book whieh achieved 
erent popular success several years ago. 
In ber vew book the writer bas sustained 
herreputation, and gives us reproductions 
of quaint characters met with in household 
cxaporvence that are full of an entertaining 
trothfolnes« toeverything in life, Roberta 
Ikrothers, Howton, Kor sale by Lippincott, 


YRESH PERIODICAL, 


Phe July Wade lwoke bes many strong, 
timely features, notably two ospecially 
American. Ooe is Miss Soward'’a “Fourth 
t July at Robert College’’—the American 
olleye ta Coustantinople, a seed-bed of 
Aimerican ideas In Kurope; the other is 
Mrs, burton Harrison's “The Republican 
Court,’ In woteh she gives portraits and 
charming littie biographies of eighteen of 
the prominent young society women who 
were in Cieneral Washington’s circle of 
friends, Mre Washington herself leading 
the train. These portraits are from the 
eelotbrated Kalthmore porcelains —an heir- 
loom which lex-Mayor Hodgea, of that city, 
has ‘founded’ for his dessendants; the 
eighteen plaques from the wall decoration 
of bis diping-room, There is@ thrilling 
wlory ofa Vrench child in this number, 
“The Child Kaoightof Boutllers,’’ written 
by Madame Cramer Kernbard, a niece of 
froneral Girant 


“Ton Minutes to Twelve” ta the title of 
the complete novel in the July number of 
Lipprcotts Magazine. It is by Miss M. 
(+ MeCleiland, and is just the kind ofa 
novel for summer reading, The second in- 
stalment of Geo, W, Colilda’ Interesting 
“Reeollections’ deals exclusively with 
rominiscenses of (ieneral Grant. “Our 
(;reatest Inventor’’ ts the tithe which Jotn 
Hatberton gives to a comprehensive artile 
upon Ioriesson, who died recently, Albion 
W. Tourgee bas another clever ‘With 
(iauge & Swallow’ story, entitled a ''Dis- 
solving View.’' Thomas Nelaon Page, the 
Southern story writer, contributes an 
article upon “Authorahip in the South Be- 
fuetoe War.’’ Kdger Fawcett writes ap- 
prectalively of Mra, Chanler’a last novel, 
“The Witness of the Sun,” and Anne H, 
Wharton contributes a timely sketch enti- 
tiled “'The Courtesios of Summer Resorta,’”’ 
There are several poems, and various de- 
partments are up to their usual standard of 
excellence, 


Tne Megarine of American IMistery 
opens its July number—the beginning of 
iis twonty- second volume—with a spirited 
“Story of tue Washington Centennial,” il- 
Justrated in the mos. unique and plotur- 
eajue fashion from photographs by ama- 
tours and otper artiste executed during the 
progress of the celebration, The view of 
the assemblage on the steps of the Sub. 
treasury buliding, in Wall street, is the 
best portrait work of the kind probably 
ever achieved. “The Discovery of the 
Mississippt’ isthe second paper in this 
beautiftu: number, ‘Washington and Wil- 
liand the Silent—a Parallel,’ is an ably 
written and readable article, Judge Dyk- 
ian contributes the second part of “The 
Lust Twelve Dave of Major Andre.” 
(soneral Alfred I. Lee writes a vigorous 
and entertaining papor entitled “Some 
Gilopaes of Holland.” There is a clever 
sketen of Hon, Robert C, Winthrop, and a 
short paper on Cotonel William S. Simith, 
the son-in-law of John Adams, There are 
otver shor. artic’es, and the Notes editorial 
and all the departinents maintain their 
bigh character, It ia a brilliant number 
throughout, Published at 745 Broadway, 
Wow York. 


Thoughtful @s#ave and interesting des- 
criplive articles are very hapmily mingled 
Inthe J/tpular Saence Monthly tor July. 
Prot. W.G. Summer, of Yaie, opens with 
the huber with a discussion of the ques- 
tion ©Whatta Civil Liberty?’ Charles W, 
Viigrin, M.D. of the State Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Uttea, N. Y., contributes “A Stud 
of Suicide.” “Nea-Batterfiles,” are descri- 
bed by Prof, Carl Vogt; and “Fangt— 
Microscopic Forma,” by Prof. T. H. 
Meiride, ‘The debate over agnosticism is 
oontinued in @ paper entitied Christlanity 
and Agnosticism,’ by Rev. Dr. Henry 
Ware. Mises Adele M. Fiside describes 
“Parni-Lite in Ohina’’ A good article is 
“The Artinelal Propagation of Sea-Fishes.”’ 
“Hallway Maladjustinents,”’ accounts for 
the rive of the railway problem now before 
the country In “Music and Mind,’ 
Frances Kkmily White, M. D., points out 
the connection between physical and men 
tal activity. There isa curious account of 
“Kinship in Polynesia,’ and S ephen S 

f nelders ‘*Some of the Liuui. 
The departments 
ie) f urrego. 
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ABOUT ELEPHANTS. 


the nead of the menagerie. Young 

and old are never tired of watching 
tuese wonderful creatures; they are s0 
knowing, #0 loving, yet #o terrible in their 
anger. 

An elephant can tear off huge branches 
of trees with bis trunk, or stamp the life 
outofatiger with bin great feet; yet the 
same trunk can be trained to pick up a pin 
and the mighty feet to tread gingerly over 
ihe recumbent forme of sleeping or intoxi- 
cated keepers, 

Strange anit may appear, an elephant’s 
skin is very sensitive; mosquitoes annoy 
him greatly, and a beating isa terrible pun- 
shinent for him, 

Courageous an be is, an elephant is very 
nervous, He will fight any other huge 
beast, yet a mouse is said to make him 
shake with apprehension and trumpes with 
verror, 

Klepbants are very mischievous and in- 
quisitive; they raise latches, open doors, 
and enjoy immensely their own practical 
jokes, though #o ready to resent indignities 
wo theme ves, 

Sensitive as regards insult, their affection 
is warm and lasting, and dogs, horses, and 
other animals are often the objects of thejr 
attechments, Miephantsare pleased with 
gay colors, delight In sweet perfumes, 
are dainty in their tastes, and revel in the 
wator, 

They practise theft with the ingenuity of 
the “Artful Dodger” himeelf, are meddie- 
some a8 inonkéeys, bave the caution and 
cunning of a diplomatiat, and the memory 
ofa Magiiabechi. 

When born, a baby-elephat stands about 
three feet high, and ie not considered grown 
up until thirty years old. Accidents ex- 
cepted, he is likely to tiva about one hun- 
dred and fifty years, if not longer, 

rhough delicate in bis tastes, an elephant 
likes quantity as well as quality,and at his 
ineais makes nothing of baios of hay and 
gallons of water. 

His ingenuity in trying to cater for him- 
self is astonishing and often amusing. ne 
showman saw an elepbant pull upa stake 
to which be was chained, “go toa feed-bin 
containing oate, wrench off the lock, raise 
the tid, eat all he wanted, put down the lid 
again, return to his place, poke the stake 
back into the same hole, and stamp it down 
with his foot, and when his keeper came, 
look a8 innocent as a lamb.’’ A twinkle 
in his cunning eyes showed his enjoyment 
of the situation when the man stormed and 
raged on discovering the robbery, 

netr sagacity is indeed marvellous, In 
an Indian town, an elephant, during bis 
keeper's absence, one day amused hiinself 
with his chain in an open space, when a 
thief, who was pursued by a crowd of 
people, ran for protection under the huge 
animal, 

Seemingly pleased with the poor wretch’s 
confidenoe, the creature instantly faced 
about, threw his trunk in the air, and be- 
came 60 furious in defence of the criminal, 
that neither the surrounding multitude, 
nor even the mahout, to whom he was 
greatly attached, could prevail with him to 
give up the hunted man, 

This strange scene had continued for 
several bours when at length the governor 
arrived, and was 80 pleased at the ele- 
pbant’s generous perseverance, that he 
pardoned the criminal. 

Tne poor man expressed his oneey by 
kissing and embracing the proboscis of his 
kind benefactor, who appeared so sensible 
of what bad happened, that he became 
tame and gentie in an instant, and suffered 
his keeper to lead him away without the 
least resistance. 

Although elephants qill not submit to 
abuse, they are not difficult to teach, and 
at first are fond of going through their 
tricks on their own account, 

erformipg-elephants in Kome were 
taught to dance by the association of music 
and a hot floor, 

A block and pulley is now sometimes 
used in training an elephant to assume va- 
rivus positions, and the word of command 
given as if it was doing tbe trick of its own 
accord, 

(iood treatment with firmness is neces- 
sary in teaching them, and any rebellious. 
ness inust be checked by the whip. They 
ery out when subdued, and the troubie 
is then Over for a time, liven wild ele- 
phants are said to be easily taught when 
once subdued, 

The babitual caution of these intelligent 
creatures is illustrated when they are trav- 
6}ling from.show to show, 

hhould several be in acar together, one 
of their number will always remain awake 
on guard while the others are all sleep- 
ing. 

clephants being 80 powerful and intelli- 
gont, are worse than avy wild animal when 
in one of their sudden fits of ungovernable 
rage. The amount of killing they take is 
incredible, 

Heavy rifles that kick tremendously of- 
ten have little effect in stopping their wild 
charges, and in one instance, even a field- 
piece fired repsatedly failed for a consider- 
adle time & putan end to the career of a 
mad elophant, 

. Pa - 

Bk ye faithful and earnest in the work at 

hand, and ‘od will provide for the futrue, 
__  —-— — Oo—S SC 


THE FRETTING OF CHILDREN is tre- 


T" FE elephant may well be considered 





quently caused by Worms, Irritation in 
s.imaech and bowels, a ttid breath, con- 
| stant thirst, an irregular and greedy appe- 
| tite, which often craves strange things, are 
ainoog the common symptoms, You w 

fund Dr. Jayne’s Tonic Y erinifuge a handy 


remedy tor them, and an exoelient Tonic | 


i for the Dyspepsia of old and young. 








Swiss Snow SiIpES.—Only a moderate 
amount of snow fell in the autumn and 
early winter of 1887-88 in the canton of Gru- 
bunden; about New Year's there was oon- 
siderably jews than the average quantity, 
On the heights of the mountains this coat- 
ing of scanty snow hardened, under the 
action of the sun, wind and intense frost, 
into a smooth, solid, icy crust. 

Therefore, when a heavy snowfall begav 
in February, which lasted without inter- 
mission for six days and nights, acoumu- 
lating an average depth of five or eix feet 
on the crust of earlier snow we have de 
acribed, this new deposit was everywhere 
insecure, 

Jt sipped in immense masses from the 
polished surface of the old snow, having no 
support, po roughness to which it could aa- 
here, and rushed by its own weight into 
the valleys at pointa where ordinary and 
more elowly acting causes are not wont to 
jaunch the thunderbolts of winter. 

For the same reason successive avalanch- 
os descended upon the saine tracks, As 
soon as ope deposit bad glided from its 
slippery ice foundation and another snow- 
fall happened the phenomenon was re 
peated, the crust of old anow still remain- 
ing treacherously firm and smooth upon 
the steep declivities. 

A postillion, who drove the post all this 
winter over the Fluela Pass (tbe highest 
in Graubunden, and the bighest which is 
open for regular winter traffic in Europe), 
stated that he had counted between fifty 
and sixty avalanches which traversed the 
actual post road, and some of these were 
repeated half adozan times. 

Aas the same conditions affected all the 
other’ passages of (iraubunden, Bernina, 
Albuia, Julier, Splugen and Bernbardin, 
it will readily be conceived that traffic was 
occasionally suspended for several days to- 
gother, that the arrivals and departures of 
the post were irregular, and that many 
lives were sacrificed. NSingulariy enough, 
no fatal accidents happened to the Swiss 
post service, 

Those who suflered were men employed 
to mend the roads, carters and peasants en- 
gaged in ee wood, 

Few valleys in the canton escaped with- 
out the loss of some lives, and the tale is 
still incomplete; for the most remote re- 
gions were entirely shut off for months to- 
getber from the enormous avalanches, 
which interrupted all communications, 

We do not yet know, and, unless an 
ofticial report be published on the subject, 
we shall probably never know, how many 
human beings fell victims to the fury of 
the elements of last winter. 

_———>>« 
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THe Most VALUABLE.—Fully 99 per- 
sone in every 100, if asked to name the 
most precious metals, would mention gold 
as first, platinum as second and silver as 
third. If asked to name others, a few 
might add nickel, and a very few alumi- 
num, to the list, 

Let us see how near to the truth they 
would be. Gold is worth about $240 per 
pound, troy; platinum, $130 and silver 
about til Nickel would be quoted at 
about 60 cents, and pure aluminum §s to $0 
to the or pound, 

We will now compare these prices with 
— of the rarer and less well known met- 
als, 

To take them in alphabetical order, ba- 
rium sells for $975 a pound, when it is sold 
at all, and calcium is worth $1800 a pound. 
Cerium is a shade higher—its cost is $160 an 
ounce, or $1920 a pound, 

These begin to look Jike fabulous prices, 
butthey do not reach the highest point; 
cbromium brings $2000, cobalt falls to about 
half the price of silver, while didymium is 
the same price as cerium, and erbium #10 
cheaper on the cunce than calcium, or just 
$1680 per pound, 

If the wealth of the Vanderbilta be not 
overstated it amounts to nearly $200) 000 000, 
With this sumtney could purchase 312 tons 
of goid and have something left over, but 
they couldn’t buy two tons of gallium, that 
rare metal being worth about $3250 an 
ounce, 

With this metal the highest price is reach- 
od, and it may well be called the rarest and 
most precious of metals, 

Giuctnum is wortb $250 per ounce; indi- 
uin, $158; iridium, $658 a pound; janthan- 
jum, $175, and Iithium, $160 per ounce, 
Niobium costs $128 per ounce; palladium, 
platinum, potassium and rhodium bring re- 
rpsetively $00 4150 $32 and $512 a pound, 
Sctrotinum costs $128 an ounce: tantaliam, 
$144; telurium, $4; thorium, $272; vanadi- 
win, $320; yttrium, $144, and zroontum, 
$20 an ounce, 

Thus we see that the commonly received 
opinion as to what are the most precious 
ietals is quite erroneous, 

Barium i# more than four times as valu- 
able as gold, and gallium more than 162 
times as costly, while many of the metais 
are twice and thrice as valuable. 

Aluminum, whion now costs $8 or $9 per 
pound, will eventually be produced as 
cheaply as steel, 

W ben this can be done it will push the 
latter metal out of a great many of its pres- 
ent Us6s,, aS it possesses great strength, 
toughness and elasticity, with extreme 
lightness of weight. 

its sources of supply are inexhaustible, 
and its present high coset arises from th 
difficulty of its extraction in a metallic 
form, 

Iridium seems to be chiefly used for 
pointing gold pens, and many of the metals 
mentioned have but a limited sphere of use- 
fulness, 
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RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Kest Medicine tor 
Family Use in the World. 


In from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application, No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the RHEU- 
MATH BEDRIDDEN. INFiaA. "CRIPPLED 
NERVOUS, NEU RALGIC, of prostrated with aj. 
ease may suffer, RADWAY'S LEADY RELIEF will 
afierd instant ease, 


“Worth its Weight in Gold!” 


Jan 14, "88 AUGUSTA, GA 
be Kavpway. T have tried all the various kinds of 
remedics that they have on the market without er. 
fret, when finally | grew worse, and a friend a:- 
vised me to try your Ready Rellef, 1 did so, apply- 
‘ng tomy aukle and knee, and to my surprise was 
able to resume my duties next morning. My trouli 
wae Kheumatieom of long standing. I sball never be 
without R, R, Ro for its weightin gold, My mother 
wascured by RoR. R. in two hours of rheumati«m 
in her shoulder. 
W.H. COOPER of COOPER & EVANS, 


ACure for All Sime Complaints, 


A halt teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will 
ina few moments care Cramp, Spasms, Sour Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nervousness 
sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Diarrhea, Dysentery, 
Cholera Mortus, Colic, Flatulency, and ali Internal 

‘ains, For Cholera aad severe cases of the torego- 
jug complatots see our printed directions, 


ft is Mighty Important that Every Family 
eep « Supply of : 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


Alwaysin the house, Its use will prove beneficial 
on all occasions of pain or sickness, There is noth- 
ing inthe world that will stop pain or arrest the 
progress of digease as quick as the Ready Rellef, 

Travelers should always carry a botile of RAJ- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A few drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
oft water, tis better than Preach Brandy or Bh 
ters as a stimulant, 


MALARIA 


in Its Various Forms, 


FEVER AND AQUE. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF not only cures the 
patientsetzed with MALARIA, but if people ex- 
posed to it will, every morning on getting out of 
wd, drink twenty or thirty drops of the READY 
Kb UlEF ina giass of water, and eat a piece of 
cracker orcrust of bread, they will escape attacks, 

There ls notaremedial agent in the world that 
will cure fever and ague and 7 other malarious, 
billous and other fevers, aide by RADWAY's 
PILLS, so quickivas RADWAY'SREADY RELIEF. 

RADWAY S READY RELIEF tea cure tor every 
Pan, TOOTHACHE HEADACHE, SCIATICA, 
UMBAGO, — NEURALGIA, 5U! SM, 
SWEILING of the JOINTS. SPRAINS, BRUISES, 
PAINS inthe BACK, CILEST or LIMBS. 

The application of the Ready Relief to the 
part or parts where the pain or difficulty exists will 
afford instant ease and comfort. 


Price 50 cts. per bottle, Sold by druggists, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gui, purge, regulate, purify,cleanse and strengthen, 
DR. RADWAY'S PILLS tor the cure ofall disorders 
of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appetite, headache, costive- 
ness, ludigestion, dyspepsia, biliousness, fever, in- 
flammation of the bowels, piles, aud all derange- 
ments of the internal viscera. Purely vegetable, 
containing no mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 


drugs, 
™** PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking Radway’s Pills. By 
so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Hiliousness, wii! lt 
avoided, and the food that is eaten contribute tts 
nourishing properties for the support of the natural 
waste of the body, 

AS” Obcerve the following symptoms resulting 
from Ciseases of the digestive organs; ¢ guetipaiion, 
inward piles, fulness of blood 1n the head, acidity of 
the stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of too, 
fulness of weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or suflo- 
cating sensations when tn a lytag posture, dimness 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever and 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain tn the sire, 
chest, limbs, and sudden flashes of heat, burnlog 
in the flesh, 

A few duges of RADWAY’'S PILLS will free the 
system of All the above-named disorders, 


TSPEPSIA 
DYS1 SIA. 

Dk. RADWAY’S PILLS areacure for this com 
plaint, They restore strength to the stomach, an‘ 
eaabie it to pe rform its turction, The symptoms of 

d 


Dyspepsta appear, and with them the liability of 
the system to contract diseases. 


RADWAY’S PILLS AND DYSPEPSIA 


Newrokrt, KY.- 
Ibn RADWAY: I bave been troubled with. Dyspep- 
sla tor about four months I tried two diferent du 
tors without any permanent benefit; Leaw vour Ad., 
and two weeks ago bought a box of your Pills, an’ 
lee! a great deal better, Your Pills have done a 
mere good than all the Doctor's Medicine that I 
bave taken, etc. | am 
Yours respectfully, ROBERT A. PAGE 
Price, 25 cents per box. Sold by a iruge 
RADWAY &CU NO W arre 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
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FOR WEAK MEMORIES, 





For the benefit of students of music with weak 
memortes a German paper publishes the following 
metrie collection of composers and musicians: 


**Handel, Bendel, Mendelssohn; 
Brendel, Wendel, Ladassohn; 
Muller, Hiller, Heller, Franz: 
l’lothow, Flotow, Bulow, Ganz, 


**Ilansen, Jansen, Jensen, Kiel; 
Stade, Gade, Baade, Stiel; 
Naumann, Neumann, Huhnerfuret; 
Niemann, Riemann, Diener, Wurst, 


**Kochler, Dochler, Rubinstein; 
Kimmel, Ilummel,| Rosenstein; 
lLauer, Bauer, Kleinecte; 
Romberg, Plomberg, Reinecke, 


‘*Meyer, Beyer, Meyerbeer; 
Heyer, Weyer, Keiber, Beer; 
Lichner, Lachner, Schachner, Dietz; 
Hill, Wilt, Brull, Grill, Drill, Riess, Kietz.’* 





Used up—Bal!oons. 
The Book of Numbers—The arithmetic. 
llush money—The wages of the baby’s 


nurse, 


Approach trouble as you would a mule 
from the front, 


Why may carpenters reasonably belicve 
there is no such thing as stone ?—Because they never 
saw it. 


Careless. ‘‘Have you that ribbon for 
my hair?’? Maid: **Yes, mum, but—** ‘But 
what??? **Now I've mislaid the hatr.*’ 


When told that some one he knew was 
dead, an old fellow who had a perfect horror of doc- 
tors wasin the habitof asking, ‘‘Of whom did he 
le?’? 


A friend of ours who came upon a sci 
entific treatise on the velocity of light, says be can 
now understand bow it is that his gas »ill runs up 
80 rapidly, 


Maud: ‘‘So you are going to marry your 
father’s casbier?’* Isabella: ** Yes. Da says if he 
runs away with the bank's funds the money will 
still be in the family.’’ 


Mrs. O' Bull: ‘‘This is the seventh night 
you've come home tn the morning. The next toime 
you goout, Mr, O'B,, you'll stay at bome and open 
the door for yersilf,’* 


Guest: ‘‘See here, waiter! There’s a pin 
in this soup. Suppose I had swallowed it?’' Walter. 
‘It wouldn’t have hurt yer sah, Didn't you notice 
that it am a safety pin, sah ?’’ 


Bloodgood: ‘‘Bigsby is a great walker. 
l understand that he covered a mile in ten minutes 
yesterday.’’ DeJones; ‘‘Pshaw! With his feet he 
ought to be able to cover a mile standing still,’* 


Customer: ‘Say, Rothstein, who's that 
man doing all that yelling and screaming and swear- 
ing at the clerks in the rear of the store?’’ Koth- 
stein: **UOh, dot vos Rosenberg, der silent pari- 
ner,** 


National pride rampant. Frenchman, 
proudly: **You have not in ze German Empire any- 
thing so tallas ze great Elffel Tower!'* German, 
indignantly: **No, und you don’t got noddings so 
sthoud like Limburger cheese!"’ 


A bad break. Mr. Blobson, plunging 


desperately into a conversation with Mrs. Pientypop 
atareception: ‘*Do you believe in a third party, 
Mrs. Plentypop?’* Mrs. Blobson, whispering to 
her lord: *‘Sh-h! She has been divorced twice,.’’ 


Mamma, gazing at her daughter’s dress- 
ing cushion: ‘*Why, where did you get so many 
gentlemen's scarf pins?’’ Daughter: **I don’t know 
myself, [findonein my hair almost every night 
after Gus calls, and tosave mel can’t imagine how 
they get there,** 


Perkins: “I tell you men may talk as 
they will about woman's extravagance, but she can 
dress well on asum that would keep a man looking 
shabby.’’ Simpkins, feelingly: * That's true, Now, 
the sum that my wife dresses on keeps me looking 
shabby all the year round,’’ 


‘I’m afraid this bill is counterfeit,’’ said 
the merchant, handing back a hard-looking fiver. 
‘*l don*tsee how that can be,’’ replied the man, ‘'I 
wot it not 10 minutes ago from an Italian. If tt was 
a bad bill you may depend upon it he'd want to keep 
itand cheat somebody with it,*’ 


He had not fixed the exact year. Hus- 
band of popular actress: **‘ My wife has decided to 
rellre from the stage.’’ Friend: ‘* indeed! At 
once??? **N—no, notexactly atonce. We have not 
yet decided upon the exact year, but she will begin 
her first fareweil tour next season.’’ 


Two young ladies were talking about 4 
third who had just become engaged to a widower 
who plays the cornet and has fourchildren, ‘*What 
could be worse,’’ said one, ‘*than four children and 
acornet?’? ‘*Nothing,’’ said the other quietly, 
“excepting perhaps two children and a trombone,*’ 

‘Please send up to my house to-morrow 
a couple of nice bass.’ ‘‘Yes, sir.’ ‘And, by the 
way, be sure they are bass. I’m «olng off fora day, 
and—er—er—the last time I went I told my wife it 
wae for trout fishing, and you sent up fresh mack- 
eral, These litthe errors of yours are causing 
strained relations in my familly.’ 

Irate mamma: ‘‘Goodness me! It’a hall 
an hour since I sent you around to the store to get 
those things,and here you are back without them,’’ 
Little Dick: ‘It was euch a long time before my 
turn came to be walted on that I forgot what It was 
you wanted.’* ‘*Then why didn’t you come home 
and find out?’’ ‘'l was afraid if I left I'd lose my 


urn,’’ 


The small kid was playing with the 


scissors, and his kindly old grandfather chided him 
} mustn't play with the eciseors, (dear thnew 
y ke ¥ wit was piay x with @ 
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St en 


TH AnSsKENT,—A man would get a ve 
false notion of bis standin among his 
friends and acquaintances if f were possi- 
ble—as many would like to bave it posai- 
ble—to know what is said of him behind 
his back, . 

One day he would go about in a giow of 
self-esteem; and the next he wouid be 
bowed under a miserable sense of misap- 
prehension and distrust, 

It would be impossibic for him to put 
nt that togetber and ‘strike an aver- 

The fact is, there is a strange human ten- 
dency to take the present friend into pres- 
ent confidence. ith strong natures this 
tendency proves often a stumbiing-block 
—with weak natures it amounts to fickle. 
ness, 

It is a proof, no doubt, of the universal 
brotherhood ; but one h-s to. wateb, 
lest, in an unguarded moment, it lead 
~~ foe ever 80 slight disloyalty to the av- 
sen 

It is a nice question—how much lib- 
erty may we allow ourselves in talking 
of our absent friends? It is very clear 
that we may discuss their virtues as 
much a8 we choose, Thatis a holy exor- 


cise, 

But their failings! Wethink it may be 
considered a sign that we have gone too far 
when we sweep away all our fauit-finding, 
our nice balancing of qualities and anal yza- 
tion of character, in a sudden storm of adu- 
lation, 

We suppose the distinction between the 
different grades of friendship should be 
made clear, Let us say—acquantances, 
friends, intimates, 

Most persons can easily place the peo- 
ple whom they know under these three 
heads, 

Now it does seem not only natural bu! 
desirable that there should be free, thougb 
always loyal and kindly discussion ue 
to the antecedents, the surroundings, the 
jae perpen the whims, and the charac 

rs of thowe with whoin we are thrown in 
contact, and who come under the first two 
heads, 

We may thus learn to bear more casily 
with tbeir eccentricities, to appreciate 
their good points, to judge how far we 
should aliow their views to afleoct oura, A# 
for the third class—go to! is not love itsown 
law 

' ee 

It is soberly related that a youthful mar 
ried couple whose hoase has recently been 
glorified by the addition of a fac-simile of 
the beautiful little mother, decided to have 
the christening sorvice at home. A vener 
able minister was calied to officiate. He 
took the babe in his arms very affectionate- 
ly and addressed a few words of advice to 
the young parents, ‘‘Sce that you train up 
this child in the way that he sbotild gy; 
that you surround him with the best in fin- 
ences, and that you give him a good exaim- 

le. If youdo so, who knows but he may 
Comme a Jobn Wesley or a (i60rge Whit- 
field? Whatis his name?” ‘Neilie, sir,’’ 
replied the mother. 


DOLLARD & CO., 


1223 
OHESTNUT S8T., a 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING WiG and ELASTIC BARD 


FrOUPEFA. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen v 
measure their own beads with accuracy: 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEES AND BCALPA, 
No.1, The round of the INCHREA, 
head, No. 1. From forchcad bac) 
No, 2 From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck, | No. 2. Over forenead a 
far as required, 
No, % Over the crown of 
the bead, 
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round the forehea' 
They have always ready for sale a srente Block of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Laces’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manafac- 
tured, and as cheap as any estabvlishinent in tne 
Union, Letters from any part of the world wiil re 
ceive attention. 
Dollard’s Herbanium Extract for 

the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sol 
at Dollard'’sfor the past fifty years, and ff nerite 
are such that, while It nas never yet been avertiaed, 
the demand for it wee ps steadily increasing 

Also Dolinrd’s Regenerative Cream, to \ 
used in coajunction with the therbantim when 
the Hair is naturally dry aud needs an oil, 

Mrs. Fimondeon Gorter writes to Messrs [pollard 
& Uo., W send her a vote of tbeir Hervaninin hx. 
tract for the Hair, Mre. Grorter bas tried tn valu to 
obtain anything equa! to it as a dressing for ue 

J a. 
ee ee MES. FDMONDSON GOLTER, 
‘oak Lodge Thorpe. 
Norwich, Norfolk, Foyiand, 
NAVY VAY OF FICK, PUILADELOMIA, 

Lhave used ‘‘Dollard’s Hervauium Batra or 
Vegetable Hair Waah,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, wae eariy rostore 1, and has been 
kept Dy It in tts ao, thick — antatrenetm., It 

b fash Ll have ever used, 
suc niaceaaeas A. W. KUSSELL, U.S N. 
To VERS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 124 Chestout at., Mnile, 

I bave frequently, during a nonter of years, used 
the ‘*Dotlard’s Herbaniuin Extract,*’ and Iolo not 
know of any Which equalsilasa pleaoanky reir: suing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 

Very respectfully, 
LEONA MY RIL4, 
F.x-Member of Congress, oth Iiastrict, 
I have used constantly for ioore than twenty-five 


Nov. 2 ‘84. 


rears, *'Dollard’s Herbanium, for remoy x dane 
drat snd dressing my hair, aleotor the relly fof ner 
vous headaches, I have found ita delle il ar ‘ 
for the tollet, and ch erfully teetify to u virtres 

' 
claimed for it i would got be withou 
™ 4 JAMES KB. CHANDELFI 

No, #6 Chest 4t res 

Prepared only and for saie, wholesale aad reta 
aud apple { profe pnally y 


DOLLARD & CO., 
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ForiNvENToRs! | 


i cceheimeeaiientinmieiaentahenammem ae 
fend for Pamphiet. 
at Law, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT BADGES 


Il semple 


$230 sree teeetenetcae For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


Address JAY BRONSON, Detrott, 


SOCIETIES. 






Pino's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Hest, Kasiost to Use, and Cheapest, 


very reasonable prices, 
We also make a epectalty of 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
She, ET. Mazeltine, Warren, Pa 









si sterer 
pot, o 224 COUP 

miess ‘ er Shed, 4 ore 
Suaranteed). Cw tree DARE CATON, Box 5257, Boston. Ms 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


CARPETINGS. 


All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &c. 


We make GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDAL, 
*., from all adapted, of epectal designs, at 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Halle and Facurstoen pur- 
mes, which are noted for their fine execution, 
If this Paper is mentioned we willl send wruairn- 
wey tlons of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 
NCH i ALIZER, ton, 


H. G. OKSTERLE, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 


north side, 


“The Handy Binder.” 


























Very nearly, If not quite allof our readers, would tke to 
preserve thelr coptes of Tit POST. If it could be done easily, 
neatly and effectively, Ite size makes (tt specialiy adapted 
for convenient and tastetul binding, so that by tue proper 
ineansa, itcan be made a neat volume for future referenee or 
preservation, and at the same time an attractive and preity 
ornament for the centre table. ‘This means of binding Titik 
PORT proposes to furnish tn offering to ita subscribers one of 
the “NEW HANDY RINDERS,'* now so popular, and 
which are unqrestionably the most perfect and handaome 
articles of the kind ever prodvced, 

THE BINDER te made specially for THe Post, contains 
one —— or the series of a year with equal security, thus 
reserving the paper thoroughly from loss, rolling or injury. 

‘HE BINDER works eo slmply that it is the task ‘of only a 
minute Wo insert the paper, when by cutting the edges It bas 
all the comfort and conveniences of reading and handling 
possessed by the best bound book, Tink BInbmrn, apart trom 
{te ueefulnesea in this respect, is also a handsome plece of 
jurniture, itis made of embossed Imitation leather, neally 
and tastefully ornamented in gilt with the title “RATIMOAY 
EVENING Post’ in bright gold lettering across the centre of 
outside page, It makes an article of beauty in tteelf, and of 
value ap ahandy a for Tk Post, that only needa 
be seen by our subscribers to be fuily appreciated, 

This HANDY BINDER will be sent, all postage pald, on 
receipt of 75 centa, or free asa premium to any of our pre 
sent subscribers who send us the pame of a new subscriber 
and §2 %, 

Address, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT, 
726 Sansom St., Philadciphia, Ia 
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WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 


. 

Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘‘in the head,’ as itis called,’ orable to bum, whiatle or atog 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE [? Tit 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen & plane or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistle or hum 8 tune—aay ‘*Way Down on the Bwanee Kiver,’) for inetance y 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plang of organ, will a 
vistance of thisGUIDE, THK GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both ha ' 
indifferent keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and trebic cleta, Lowether wo 
power of mak'!ng correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments Tt must be pial nler 
stood that the Gulde will not make an accomplished musician without study It w Ie us 
of the kind, Whatitcando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL te tye tnatie anyone under Z 
the nature of atune or air in muste to play such tunes or alra, withoutever having opened a mel 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference hetween A oor ti, @ hall omeote A 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fat. The Guide is placed on the Instrument, and the player, wi ” 
reference to anything but what hela shown by It todo, can in atew moments play the plece ma 
eurately and without the least trouble, Although it does not and nevercan supplant regular 
of study, It will be of Incalculable assistance to the player ty car’ anda others who are ir 
own instructors, By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIALTFILY twelve tunes of f 
fereutecharacter” this number of pleces being sent with each Geulde the ear grows ace tomes 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and towchof the keys, Mo, atler@ very pra 
tlee with the Gulde, it will be easy to pick out, alivost with the ehill and rapidity of tle tra 
player, any alr or lune that may be heard or known 

The Golde, we repeat, will not learn howto read the commen asheet mute Hut tt wit wl 
hose who cannot spend years learning an trument, how toelcarn a numer of men ow 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OH STUDY. A ctilid If llcan way A, lt, ¢ aul i wee 
tune ay ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’ «an vlay it, after @ few attempta, quite we There « 
mavy who would like to be able to dothi:, for theirown and the amusementof other ane } 
we commend The Gulle as BOUND TO LK) for them ALL WESAY Its cheapne « and ¢ 
nessa, moreover, would make ita very good preeemt to give @ person, whether 4 ng ore al 
Christmas Almost every bome tn the land has a plans,ofgan or meloieon, wheres ellom - 
than one of the family can play With thisG@utde tn Une house evergbuly can maakt More oF as 
good use of thelr instruments, 

The G ie w be sent to any address, all postage pald, on reesiptof FIFTY CF NIM (Loss 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) Por Ten Cents extra a music book optalaing Use words an: me for 

Address 


popular songs, ¥ he sent with The tinide, 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO,, 


726 SANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


‘To drews well it is necessary to feel the 
puine of fashion —to know what Frencb 
peuple are making, seliing and wearing. 
Asa rule, soner or later we are influenced 
by this, We are about to give you a little 
inkling of the present and forthcoming 
modes, 

Nothing could well be straighter than 
the skirta now worn by tashi mable women 
in Paris, pot a steel is to be seen, and the 
pada, If they exist, are invisible, Chine 
wiik js inuch in fashion there, 

(ne dress, with cream ground and flow- 
ers, bad been made up with a plain front, 
apparently forming @ part of a broad band 
of folds, coming up almost to the armpits, 
shaped and boned, and wits a border of 
Liueribbon atthe edge; broad banda of 
tue same moire ribbon were carried down 
each side of the akirt as panels, ana bor- 
dered the gray silk straight back, a fulling 
ot gray #iik filling in the top of the bodice, 
above the belt; the sleeves full to the mid- 
arm, where was a light, stiff armiet, fitting 
Cc OmeLy. 

Silks are decidedly coming In again for 
all but rough, useful costumes; about this 
tLiere Ia no doubt 

Distinct sleeves appear in many dresses, 
and for stout women velvet sleeves and 
plastrons greatly narrow the figure, Thin 
people are juproved by having the upper 
partot the sleeve made wide in material to 
imateh the bodice, 

In Paria, at the last races, everyone ap- 
poared to be arrayed in glace silks, with 
hats having broad transparent lace brims, 
and crowns covered with flowers, The 
cromiug vests and bodices over a plas- 
trop of different color are «alte the pre vail- 
ing imode, 

‘There are many varieties in new cloths, 
(quite the most novel being cashmere with 
a wool weftand asilk wool Some of the 
neutral-touned woollens have woven Pais- 
ley stripes in silk; but the moat fashion- 
able isa aiik-stripe with a tiny Pompadour 
\ine of rosea in the midet, These Pompa- 
dour designs are «a groat feature in current 
inodes, and are costly, demanding intri- 
cate weaving. 

Fiamme de Punch, something like a 
lightold-fashtoned plum, is one of the best- 
worn tints, aleo two or three tones of iris 
viv, beautiful bright peach and orchid, a 
combination of pink and mauve, 

Corntiower-blue ia a fashionable tint in 
aris, Green is the tone which floods the 
shopa; “Verdette,” a term in France which 
covers all the tones of greens found in the 
hedgerows, is one which gives the keynote 
tothe greens, 

Kut the fashions of the future will be the 
violet abades, ‘They tone in well with all 
the old embroideries on cream ground that 
are inuch worn, 

Olid Court waistcoats of Gieorglan and 
more recent dates are made into dressy ral- 
iment, With a lace Jabot, revers, fap pock- 
ous, wud Map cults; lace Introduced on the 
outside of the arm, and Duteh silver but- 
tons, 

A beautiful woman is baving one of the 
long embroidered waistcoats made up with 
stone colored veloutine, and the result is 
nowt salinfactory. If you bave such treas 
ures by you, use them at once while the 
fashion lasta, 

hoe plain skirts admit of but little trim 
ming, and inany of the various styles of 
the early part of the century are bel ga re- 
Vived, 

Skirts are bordered often with a wide 
bins band eijged with the matertal, rattled 
oa cord; bows are formed of fat ailk rou- 
loaua, we Liey were “when (ieorge ILI, 
wae King,’ and even the seams in the 
backs of the majority of the bodices are 
piped, 

Irish poplin is @ fashionable material, 
possibly because itis an intermediary be 
tweenasilk and wool, Those accustomed 
of late to wear wool, do not take at once 
into wearing silk 


Worth has brought out a new ail witha 
wool back, and has a monopoly of it, and 
poplin is nearly allied to it, 

bor boating gowna, Irish friez3 is one of 
the most delightful materials, In navy-biue 
or red, shot with black, and ia very much 
used, 

\n original outdoor jacket, with black 
braiding carried round the basque and up 
the Jackel, bas a waistooat of dove-colored 
miik, covered with lace, contrasting well 
with the bois de rose tone of the clath;: it 
Wastnade wilh #iashed fronts, showing 
the gray slik lining —a capital arrangement 
for a stout figure, as it divides the linea, 
which Is the great point 

s medieval skill ie a jacket with a 
16 in dark bluecioth, the sleeves 
y m6-Pet borizontal rows of 


ack V@ivel,a pull of black lace at the lo; 





and lace beck and front, witb high upstand- 
ing collar striped with velvet. 

A particularly picturesque and pretty 
dinner gown was a combination of pink 
silk, with a geometric brocade, in silver 
gray; the foundation skirt was edged with 
a narrow gray pleating; the skirt itsei! 
was composed of the pink, in wide box- 
pleats, wide gray sash-ends bung at the 
back, edged with lace; the bodice gray, 
with pink sleeves to elbow, standing up 
high on the shoulders, the pink appearing 
above the gray in the bodice; a ruilie of 
tace round the waist, The effect brought 
to mind the pretty figures on a Dresden 
china plate 

Vandykes are asserting themselves in 
various ways. Smal! ruchings of silk, not 
over full, are placed thus on white satin, 
the front draped with crepe linsé, lightly 
tes coned. 

Vandykea of guipure form waistbands, 
which divide the fulness in the fashionable 
polonaises, Two or three vandykes of jet 
fall from the waitband, with heavy jet 
fringes, 

White crepe harmonizes so prettily with 
matin that it frequently borders the skirt to 
the depth of balf a yard, caught up in «a 
rosette at wide intervals, Paniers of the 
sane, 

The revolution in sleeves is being accep- 
ted, and some of the newest are very wide 
at the top, and either lace or button inside 
the arm, French women allow them to 
droop over the hand, carrying out the me- 
di val mode in ita entirety. 

Wide sashes tied round the waist—ver- 
ticsl bowa, which are most becoming— 
have the ends allowed to fall at the 
side, 

Alpaca is much worn, with brocaded 
patterns in the finest quality. A charming 
example was a blue and wuite alpaca, 
made as a long coat, the back, vodice and 
akirt in one, the front cutas a jacket, the 
cuffs and collar deep blue velvet. Those 
who order alpacas know how much hard 
wear there js in them, and for travelling 
they are unrivalled. 

(orduroy is to be the material of the 
coming autumn, and it is now being 
made up into evening cloaks which com- 
pletely envelop the figure, reach to the 
hem of the dress and fit in the back, the 
collars rounded and standing up about the 
throat, 

A stylish one, copied from an old pat- 
tern, was made in red corduroy, lined 
with light blue silk, the edge having small 
gathered quillings of the silk; it had three 
capes, 

Another cloak, the shape evidently in- 
spired by an academica! rope, was made in 
reseda lyons velvet, falling to the feet 
from a yoke atthe shoulders; the front a 
fulling of cream crepe de Chine, 

ti mpire fashions dominate, but the term 
embraces a great variety. Simple little 
skirts, scauty and clinging, are bordered 
with inch-wide velvet—three to five rows, 
Cream nun’s veiling is thus simply treated 
with belge-colored velvet; it had a full- 
bodioed polopaise draped over; the fulness 
at the waist kept in place by guipure van- 
dykes of the same tones, 

Crepon de laine is an @xceilent mate- 
rial for such dresses, and there are few 
more becoming styles for young girls’ fete 
dresses, 

Nea-wave velvet, exactly the tone you 
see when you look down into the hollow 
of the waves, is being made up into the 
siinplest dinnér gowns, with just a sash of 
cream crepe de Chine. Velvet isa certain 
standby, and nothing is better worn, 

The wool barege of twenty or thirty 
years ago is coming in again; it splits easi- 
ly, but drapes well, The newest is of a 
gray tone, with bunches of cashmerienne 
flowers, and some delightful dresses are 
being tnade in this latest revival. 

Korders are things of the past, and mate- 
rials thus treated are sold at rubbish prices 
in Paris; but the newest idea is matasrial 
halfone tone and balf another, or with 
diagonal weaving meeting in the centre 
forming @ chevron, 


Odds and Ends. 
NOVELTIES IN DKOORATION, 

Assummer sunshine brightens up the 
rooms and objecta that bave remained in 
gioom for many montha, special attention 
is xiven to the novelties in decoration, that 
are constantly pressing forward into no. 
Lice, 

lmoitation is the sincerest flattery, theo d 
saw Bayr, (though everybody does not see 
tim that light), and friends, principally 
trom the country, go from shop to shop, 
and house to house, to pick up the latest 
ideas and the last imported knicknacks 

I. veryone almost hes some friend w! 
inabages to think of things that others d 





not, and pick up odds and ends that give 
an individual cachet to her rooms, and 
earn a reputation for quaintness and orig- 
inality. 

Though amateur decorative painting is 
somewhat overdone, it is still very popu- 
lar. The more persevering try their band 
at Vernis Martin or Gesso painting, the 
former on toe backs of blotters, boxes, or 
guitar cases; the latter on frames, small 
panels, or photograph table scenes. 

Koth styles require care and delicacy, as 
well as taste, and a certain amount of ar- 
tistic knowledge. 

Vaper knives, in the semblance of wood- 
en trowels, are now painted, and finished 
off with a bow tied round the handle, The 
very original idea of utilizing a butcher's 
wooden tray as a drewing-room ornament 
has gained a little notoriety for iteelf, and 
does not look amiss, with a painted sur- 
face, gilded bandles, and filled with pot 
plants hidden in moss, 

The tray rests on tressels, also painted; 
and smal! hanging pots, with ferns, or 
vases with flowers, suspended by wire or 
ribbon, hang from the handles, 

For holding small pots with ferns or 
creepers, logs of wood resting on tripod 
tressels, may be seen. The pots are sunk 
into holes cut into the logs, A good sized 
log is sometimes placed on a mantel-board, 
slightly tilted up at one end, to take away 
any straight look, fitted with a few grow- 
ing terns and partially covered with trails 
of ivy. 

A round clock is sometimes cunningly 
inserted. This log does not extend the 
whole iength of the shelf, but only between 
baif and three-quarters way across, when a 
tal! vase, holding grasses, a pretty hand- 
screen, placed against the mirror, and a 
draped length of some soft silk, fill up the 
remainder, 

Just now, when everything is fresh and 
green in the country, a mantiesheif such 
as we have describeu will make a nice 
chang®é, and look very suitable, 

A ball-room mantiesbeif can be made to 
look very ornamental in this way, and also 
the top of a low door, Very small logs 
may be placed on dinner or supper tab! es, 
resting on the cleth, or on small mats of 
plush or brocade; if they are covered with 
lichen, all the better. 

Apropos of dinner-table decoration, 
tucre is a great fancy at present for beau- 
tiful, long narrow mats, or clotha, Some 
are in cream or white satin, richly worked 
in gold, or delicate colored silk, while 
others are in red, light, or deep yel- 
low. 

O.d embroidery is occasionally appliqued 
on to satin or linen; and rich old lace laid 
over acolor, 

‘Theee Jace cloths Over color, and beauti- 
titully embroidered linen ones, are much 
used, the former being usually of founcing 
or scarf lace, belonging to the hostess, and 
arranged by her for the purpose, Linen 
with drawn designs, cutwork, or coarse 
(jreek and Italian lace, is also utilized for 
the same purpose. Any good pieces of em- 
broidery can be used, 

Teacloths, for afternoon tea, are now of 
oriental silk, with gold lines, or of azquare 
of embroidery, or colored brocade, with a 
deep lace (real if possible) border, or a 
frill of soft pongee silk, 

Embroidered pongee silk, as cloths, 
looks very well; and this is also now used 
for mantieshelf drapery, looked up twice, 
at wide dis‘anoce, and then allowed to fal! 
long at the sides, 

Squares of any rich material are used 
now for covering sofa cushions, with a frill 
of folded soft silk all round. Smaller 
pieces aré turned to account as curtain 
bands, and for covering discolored photo 
fraes—sometimes with the assistance of 
velvet or plush—or amaill steel covers, 

It is the fashion to fasten a smal! cushion 
to the top of a stool, and then lay a small 
square cloth Over, attaching it, and allow- 
ing the corners to fall down. The cloth is 
of any pretty material, with a fringe at the 
edge, and sometimes hanging pompons at 
the corners, 

There are some fanciful new stools in 
exact imitation of a horseshoe and hoof, 
colored after nature, nails and all, 


Tbe long, narrow bead and neck pillows 
for attaching to chairbacks, are very com. 
fortable, and constantly given as presents 
to invalids, They measure about balf a 
yard long and a quarter broad, and are 
softly stuffed with down, in red, blue, 
brown, Or green morocco, with a Strap at 
the back, to fasten securely to any chair, 
in any position, 

Curtains come under a good deal of no. 
tice at the present time, and also window 
biinds. The soft, white mul! muslin cur. 
tains, with hemmed frills, drawn back and 


| tied with very large bows of oolored silk 
are Still most popular, 








Confidential Correspondents. 


L. B.—It ls not necessary to inclose post- 
age stamps in letters to Government officers when 
those letters require answers, but it is necessary to 
give an address to which the answers may be 
sent, 


A. B,. E.— Your puzzle, ‘If a hen and a 
half laid an egg andahalf inadayand a ball, how 
many eggs would six hens layin seven days?’ can 
be easily answered, Tell your inquiring fricnus 
that their hens would have laid forty-two eggs ina 
week. 


VicTroria.—The “Er} king,” a spirit of 
mischief, is said to naunt the Black Forest of Thur- 
ingia, There are two ballads dealing with the sub- 
ject, Goethe's *‘Erikonig,’* and the Danis! bailad 
of ‘ir Olaf and the Erl King’s Daughter,’? wien 
was translated by lierder, 


CRI8 OROS8,—The word “acolyte” is from 
aGreek word, meaning ‘‘iollowiag,’’ or ‘*attend- 
ing.’’ In astronomy it meansan attendant or com- 
pauion star; in ecclesiastical history it means an in- 
ferior attendant on the priests and deacons, whose 
duty would be to ligat the candles, etc. 


BaBpy.—One authority gives ‘Dutier” 
asapeddier or hawker selling trashy, worthiess 
things. In an old Enuglish paper of the last century, 
there isan account of the apprehension of ‘*an Fast 
India duffer,’’ or fellow who pretends to sell to iguo- 
rant people great bargains of smuggled goods, In 
this last sentence perhaps the explanation of our 
present-aay meauing of the term is given. 


WILD Rosk.— Weddings may be as sim- 
ple as you please, What will anewer for afternoon 
tea will do tor a wedding—cake, fruit, tea, coffee, 
lemonade, ices, fruit, jelly, etc. The bride inserts 
the knife into the cake, and the head bridesmaid cuis 
itup, and the groomsman helps her. ‘The easiest way 
is to lay the dining-room table, putting the cake in 
the centre, before which the bride and bridegroom 
should sit, 


MARGARET,.—TO clean gilt frames take 
a gill of good vinegar in a pint of cold water,a large, 
soft, clean, vid shaving brush, and clean soft clotl.s, 
Brush the dust from the frame, (ip the brush in the 
liquid, squeeze it slightly, so that it may not be tov 
wet, and brush the gilding, doing a small pieceata 
time, lightly up and down, till it be quite restored, 
The brusb must be constantly wasbed and the liquid 
renewed when dirty. 


QUEBEO.—The greenback is a legal ten- 
der note of the United States, first issued on the 
breaking out of the late civil war. It was issued for 
the purpose of defraying the extra expenses of the 
government occasioned by the war, The devices on 
the back of notes so issued by the government are 
printed with green ink, hence the name, Inilation 
of currency means the undue expansion, or over- 
fesue of currency, An inflationist is one who favors 
increased iesues of paper money, 


DoubTFUL.—You appear to have a fuil 
sense of the danger of marrying an intemperate 
man, and must know that it is running a great rick 
to marry such a person with the object of reforming 
him. If he does not respect your wishes aga lover 
sufficiently to desist from his bad habits, he will not 
be very apttoas a husband, Promises to reform 
are not sufficient, as nothingis mure easily broken 
than a promise. Asto your writing two letters to 
his one there is nothing particularly wrong in that. 
It only shows that you are fonder of writing than he 
is. 


ReADER,~—There are two methods of 
preparing raisins from grapes, The first consists In 
cutting partially through the stem of the ripened 
bunches, and allowing them to shrink and dry on 
the vine by the heat of the sun, These are the bet- 
ter sort, and are called sun-raisins, or Muscatels, In 
the other method they are gathered and hung ov 
lines, or laid on prepared floors to dry in the sun. 
When ury they are dipped in a hot lye made of wow 
ashes, with a pintof olive olland a quarter pound 
of salt to four gallons of the dissolved alkali, They 
are afterward drained and exposed to the sun fura 
fortaight, 


BacKWARD.—The only cure for shyness 
is to be found in the attainment of self-forgetful- 
ness; and this latter isto be found in devoting your 
thoughts and practical attention to others. To wait 
on them, to please them, to listen to and learn some 
goodthing from them—their words, manners, ani 
appearance—if engrossing your altention as itshou!|, 
would involve that charming self-forgetfulness 
which, strange as it may appear, is consistent with 
a due amount of self. possession. Self-consclousness 
is an outcome of personal vanity and desire for ad 
miration; self-possession has to do with seemly con- 
duct, not vanity. 


FLo.—**Vathek,”’ written by William 
Keck ford, was composed at twenty-two years of age, 
iu French, and took three days and two nights wu! 
hard labor to write. The author never took off lils 
c'othes the whole time. It was printed In 1767, Iti» 
not known by whom the English transiation, which 
appeared immediately, was made. It t# considered 
a remarkable book, from its beauty of description 
and power of imagination. The Hall of Ebiis is 
taken from the old hall at Fonthill Abbey, where 
Beck ford’s father lived, and the attendanis are the 
Pictures of the domestics at old Fontbiil, The book 
is curious and well worth reading. 


Youne P.—'*Melody”’ consists in a suc- 
cession of single tones, barmony in a succession of 
chords, ‘‘Melodic’’ only means of the nature of 
melody, or made up of melody, ‘‘Harmony’’ has 
two meanings: 1, As wehave quoted above, @ sc- 
cessien of chords according to the rules of progres- 
sion and modulation. 2. The science which treats 
of their construction and progression, A barmon!: 
triad is the chord of a note with its third and fifth, 
the cummon chord. Harmony is music {0 parts, 
sounds heard atthe same time, We bope you under- 
stand, but you are not the first person we lave 
known In the same hopeless confusion. 


DorotHY.—The legend of the ‘‘Seven 
Sleepers’’ !s recorded by various authors, and 1s 
found in the Koran, in which latter it is said their 
sleep lasted upwards of 300 years; and Gregory of 
Tours, that it was for about 230 years. The substratum 
of truth which underlies the fable is this: In| 
year A.D. 250 some Christian youths suffered martyr- 
dom under the Emperior Decius, and ‘‘fell asiee) 
Jesus,’' and they were buried in a cave in M 
Celion, ln the year 474 their remains were discover 
and being regarded as sacred relics were reo 
to Marseilies. 2. John U'Groat was a Duk 
the extreme north of Scotiand, in the tin 

Hise nipve sons quarreling | 
he had nine doors macs 


son, and bad his table made r 














